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Notes. 
A FRENCH HISTORIAN OF RICHARD II.* 


When a Frenchman examines certain debate- 
able portions of the history of England, he cannot 
fail to be struck by the manner in which party- 
spirit has distorted the truth, and misrepresented 
persons and facts. His position, too, gives him an 
advantage over English judges in this respect ; 
for, as he has no special interest in the triumph of 
any faction, house, or pretender, he is better able 
to sift the evidence which contemporary docu- 
ments place before him, and to ascertain how far 
subsequent historians have availed themselves of 
such evidence. 

I was particularly struck by this thought when 
a little while ago I set about reading M. Wallon’s 
two interesting volumes on the reign of Richard 
II. This gentleman's argument may be stated in 
his own words as follows: — 

“Can we say that truth has prevailed respecting 
Richard II.? It is not in official narratives that we must 
seek for the history of revolutions: the conqueror knows 
too well how to make use of the right of speaking loud, 
and of compelling his adversaries to keep silence. Dur- 
ing{the reigns secured to their dynasty, the Lancastrians 
have imposed their prejudices upon chroniclers, and gagged 
these who would have raised their voice in favour of 
Richard; they have sought in the recesses of monas- 


_* Richard II., épisode de la rivalité de la France et de 
gto, par H. Wallon, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: L. Hachette 
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teries, and destroyed the writings that might have 
handed down to posterity the merits of this prince. If 
any one has expressed his opinion freely on Richard’s 
behalf it has been beyond the limits of Lancastrian rule ; 
and even now England seeks from French documents the 
truth respecting this altered page of her annals.” 

M. Wallon quotes in support of his views the 
evidence of Hearne (Pref. in Hist. Vita et Regni 
Ricardi II.); he shows the partiality of Shak- 
speare; and traces the influence of one-sided opi- 
nions on the subject as far down as Mr. Hallam’s 
Middle Ages. The history of the reign of Richard 
II. has attracted his notice, chiefly for two reasons; 


affairs of England; the latter, with its foreign 
policy. In the first place, we see the earliest ex- 
ample of a king reduced to reign under a state of 


| tutelage, and finally arraigned before the parlia- 


ment; in the second, we have the same king 
showing his superiority to the national prejudices 


| of his times, and endeavouring to bring to a con- 


clusion the hostilities which for so long a time 
already had inflicted the greatest mischief on both 
England and France. M. Wallon’s work is a very 
detailed and carefully written history of Richard 
II. ; the notes are extremely copious, and leave no 
difficulty untouched; and the list of references 
includes all authorities of any value. 

In the last chapter of the second volume, we 
find an account of Richard’s death, and M. Wal- 
lon reviews the several versions that have been 
given of this event. ‘The common tradition, en- 
dorsed by the Monk of St. Denis, and popularised 
by Shakspeare is, that he was killed on Twelfth 
Day in his prison. 

“ But,” our author remarks, “we are led to question 
the accuracy of this statement for the reason that no 
symptom of it is to be found in the contemporary docu- 
ments, which would certainly have mentioned it if it had 
been not even a well ascertained fact, but merely a pub- 
lic rumour: we mean the challenge of the Percies, who 
had become enemies of Henry IV. previous to the battle 
in which their quarrel was decided; likewise the mani- 
festo of the Archbishop of York and of the Yorkshire in- 
surgents two years afterwards,—documents which, while 
they accuse Henry of Richard’s death, relate the event in 
a totally different manner.” 

It was noised throughout England that Richard 
died of hunger, and the Monk of St. Denis repro- 
duces the supposition; but when we come toinquire 
how this took place, contradictions meet us on 
every side. Some authorities (Contin. Croyl. tom. 
i. p. 495) maintain that Richard starved himself, 
and perished in the course of three or four days. 
The Chron. of Godstow, and another annalist 
quoted by Mr. Webb (Harl. MS. No, 4323, p. 
68) give the same number of days, but say ex- 
pressly that the king was cibo et potu restrictus, 
which of course settles negatively the question of 
voluntary starving. Finally, the r:anifesto of the 
Archbishop of York alluded to previously, speaks 
of fourteen or fifteen days: “ubi . . . quindecim 
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dies et totidem noctes in fame siti et frigore | fashion had ordained its adoption, art secured its 


vexaverunt,” &c. 

M. Wallon has given in his notes (vol. ii. pp. 
424-425) a long extract from a French poem 
composed by a gentleman named Creton, which 
may be found in Mr. Burton's edition of Froissart, 
a also in the London Archeologia, vol. xx. Cre- 
ton expresses his regret at the death of Richard 
II., and ascribes this catastrophe to the king's 
feelings towards France : — 

“ Et je crois qu'il ne fu demis 
Ne trahi, fors tant seulement 
Pour ce qu'il aimoit lovaument 
Le roy de France, son beau pere, 
De vray amour et singuliere, 
Autant qu’omme qui fut en vie.” 


M. Wallon has remarked (vol. ii. p. 539) that 


| 


Henry IV. began his reign by the financial mea. | 


sures for which his predecessor was so much 
blamed. He borrowed money in order to avoid 
summoning the parliament, and he promised the 
lenders that the amount of the accommodation 
would be deducted from the next taxes. The 
council was perpetually busy with financial ques- 
tions, and the reign continued and ended as it had 
commenced, with loans. 


On the reformation preached by Wiclyffe, M. | 


Wallon has also some interesting obseryations, and, 

whilst describing the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 

&e., very properly remonstrates against M. Au- 

gustin Thierry’s crotchet of explaining this, as 

well as all other events of the same kind, by the 

opposition of race against race. G. Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


GOLDEN HAIR. 


If other signs of the times were wanting, the 
advertisements in various journals would call our 
attention to the fact, that once more golden locks 
are paramount, and that the fair daughters of 
England will attain them, or dye in the attempt. 
Madame Rachel undertakes to render her dear 
clientéle not only beautiful, but golden for ever; 


and the dark beauty, who would fain be trans- 


formed by classic tincture, can have recourse to 
the Auricomous Fluid of another professor. 

One can't help reverting to those periods in the 
history of this and of other countries, when fair 
or golden hair was the rage, and satiated as we 
all have been for years with the thousand of ad- 
vertised nostrums for turning red hair black, we 
not only congratulate our fair friends of the 
ruddy locks on the resumption of their sway, but 
ask ourselves quietly what queen of fashion has 
decreed that the hair of hairs shall henceforth be 
golden. 

[t is well known that fair hair was in esteem 
among the ancients, but this we can easily under- 
stand on the ground of its rarity, and when once 











pee, lian * describes the tresses of Ata- 
anta as being “ golden (or tawny, for it is not eas 
to decide exactly how much warmth of tint is 
contained in the colour {a»6és, which is after all per- 
haps as comprehensive as our word fair) not ren- 
dered so by any feminine culture, or chemical 
applications, but nature’s handiwork.” Martial 
could suggest no higher praise of his Lesbia’s fair 
locks than that they surpassed those imported 
from the snowy North — 
“ Arctoa ¢ de gente comam tibi, Lesbia, misi, 
Ut scires quanto sit tua flava magis.” 

The practice of dyeing the hair did not escape 
the censure of the Fathers of the Church, see 
Clem. Alex. (Psd. 11.), ob« forw Bt, ovK orw ddrn- 
Owny évdexvives thy Yuxhy, tiv KiBinAov Exovra Kepa- 
Ah. 

Like other fashions, that of appearing with fair 
hair, seems to have been adopted with exaggera- 
tion by the demi-monde, both in classic times and 
in the Middle Ages; and I fear that the deriva- 
tion which Ducange gives of the word ruffian is 
the correct one. Ruffiani, he says, are lenones, 
Ruff@ are meretrices (“ quibus capilli flavi, seu rufi, 
quum matronarum xig7i essent.”) 

The favour in which light-haired women were 
held in the south of Europe was not shared by 
the men of like complexion. We are told in the 
Adagia Germanica (1508) : — 

“Cavendos esse Italum ruffum, album Francigenum, et 
nigrum Allemannum ;” 
and to this day the phrase, “ poil de Judas,” ap- 
plied to the chevelure of a red-haired man, attests 
the prejudice in France against that colour. 

Dyeing the hair light was in vogue in England 
as early as the twelfth century. Alexander Neck- 
ham (in a poem on the monastic life, quoted by 
Mr. Thos. Wright in his Essays) thus alludes to 
the attempts of the ladies of his day to improve 
nature :— 

“ Arte supercilium rarescit, rursus et arte 
In minimum mammas colligit ipsa suas: 
Arte quidem videas nigros flavescere crines.” 
And in Skelton’s Book of Three Fooles we are 
told of — 

“ Voluptuous harlottes that make theyr heyre to appere 
at theyr browes, yalowe as fine golde made in lytel tresses 
for to drawe yonge folke to theyr love.” 

No wonder that light locks were prized in the 
sunny south, which darkens in brightening all the 
tints it touches. They are to the modern as to 
the ancient Italian, what a tortoiseshell Tom cat 
is to a spinster, or a decor puellarum to a book- 
worm; but who shall account for the old world— 
or for the brand-new—rage for the flava cesaries 
in this land of ours, where fair women are as plen- 
teous as brave men? 


* Var. Hist, xiii. 1. + Lib. v. ep. 70. 
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In conclusion, I must touch but lightly on the 
means employed in ancient times for gilding 
swarthy locks, or I shall be treading on the toes of 
Mesdes. Rachel et C*. Pliny gives us, to twenty- 
three receipts for making the hair black, but three 
for dyeing it yellow, and two for changing it to 
red. For the first he suggests, inter alia, beech- 
wood ashes and goat's suet; for the second, the 
dregs of vinegar burnt, and incorporate with oil 
of lentisk. 

The Reverende Maister Alexis of Piemount has 
divers recipes. The first (“to make heare as 
yelow as golde”) commends itself by its simpli- 
city :— 

“Take the ryne or the scrappynges of Rubarbe, and 
stiepe it in white wyne or in cleare lye: and after you 
have washed your head with it, you shall weate your 
heares with a sponge or some other cloth, and lette them 
drye by the fyre, or in the sunne. After this, weate them 
and drye them agavne; for the oftener you dooe it, the 
fairer they wyll bee, without hurting your head anye- 
thyng at all.” 

We also have a secret — 

“To make lye to wash the head whiche (besyde that 
it comforteth the braine and the memorie) maketh the 
heare long, faire, and yelow like golde.” {And another 
= — — ° a + mee Os anne — 
make 1 yeiowe like golde, long anc ystryng lyke 
burnished golde.” 7 . a a 

So much for hair-staining, to which much face- 
painting must needs be ancillary, or the old wine 
will stare the new bottles out of countenance. 

J. Exsor Hopexin. 


VILLAS NEAR LONDON. 


The query in your last number, by W. J. B., 
respecting plans of ancient mansions near London, 
reminds me of a very interesting letter on “ the 





celebrated villas” in the same neighbourhood from | 


the late Sir Robert Peel to Mr. Crofton Croker. 
I found it in my copy of Lysons’s Environs of 
London, purchased at the sale of Mr. Croker's 
library. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may be able to furnish notes respecting some of 
the least known of these historic mansions men- 
tioned in Sir Robert's letter. The following is a 
copy of it: — 
Whitehall, July 7, 1840. 

“ My dear Sir,— 

_ “Do you not think a very interesting work might be 
written, to be entitled An Historical Account of the cele- 


“You might add Wanstead, Wimbledon, Holland House, 
and a hundred others, many with very curious anecdotes 
of local and personal history connected with them. 

“Perhaps I overrate the interest with which such a 
book would be read. I certainly do, not, if it would equal 
that, with which I myself read the account of places in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, remarkable in History, but 
the traces of which at least are fast fading away—such as 
Maisons, Meudon, Sceaux, Chantilli, &c. &e. Hampton 
Court, the ancient Palace at Richmond, Kew, &c. &c., 
might enter into the work. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ Ropert Pest. 

“The county histories would farnish a substratum for 
the work; but every thing would depend upon the liveli- 
ness and accuracy of the details,” 

W. L. Nicuors. 


Watpotr’s “Royat anp Noste Avuraors,” 
ep. 1806.—Can “N. & Q.” inform me how many 
impressions there have been of Thomas Park’s 
edition of Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors? 

The one which I possess speaks of Sir Walter 
Scott, which shows that it was printed after 1820, 
instead of 1806, as specified on the title-page ; 
and Bohn’s Lowndes (p. 2819) points out other 
anomalies, but without mentioning, as it ought to 
have done, that the later impression contained so 
many improvements as to render the earlier one 
comparatively valueless: as will be seen plainly 
enough on a perusal of Park's brief and mysteri- 
ously worded “advertisement ” : — 

“The Editor takes the liberty of announcing to his 
readers, that the several Appendices of Lord Orford, 
which could not legally be included in the previous im- 
—— are incorporated with the present. He has 
ikewise introduced such corrections, emendations, and 
additions of his own, as have occurred in the desultory 
reading of sixteen years; and further this deponent 
sayeth not. ‘ Vale, iterum vale.’” * 

It is greatly to be regretted that similar care 
had not been taken with the last edition of a far 
more important work— The Anecdotes of Painting ; 
which, by a strange neglect, has not been re- 


| printed from the copy which contained Walpole's 


latest corrections and additions. 

It is most probably owing to this confusion 
of editions that a correspondent, to whom all 
readers of “N. & Q.” are deeply indebted, has 
been led to state that Park makes no mention of 


| the autograph MS. of the BASIAIKON AQPON pre- 


brated Villas in the Neighbourhood of London? I mean | 


— the villas that have been than those that now 
exis 

“Look at Horace Walpole’s song on Strawberry Hill. 
How many places are there mentioned which have histo- 
rical recollections connected with them, which it would 
be worth preserving, 

_ “ There must be always great interest about the locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. In that 
song alone are mentioned—Gunnersbury, Sion, Chiswick, 
Strawberry Hill, Greenwich, Marble Hill, Oatlands, Cler- 
mont, Southcote. 


| served in the British Museum. 


Vide “N. & Q.,” 
2™4 §. i, 165, and Park's Royal and Noble Authors, 
i. 128. The press-marks, however, are different : 
Your correspondent gives MS. Reg. 18. B. xv. 
Park says, 12. A. Ixvi. CuITTELDROOG. 


{* There was only one edition of Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, by Park, that of 1806-7; although the 
editor appears subsequently to have printed several can- 
celled leaves, e.g. in three out of four copies we have con- 
sulted, we find the notes, on pp. 35 and 36 of the fifth 
volume have been emendated. The cancelled leaves are 
eae by an asterisk (*) in the signature line.— 

tp. } 








I copied to-day (Aug. 30th) the following, from 
the bells of Tanfield church. They are at pre- 
sent on the ground, in the rector’s garden; and 
are, I understand, about to be recast : — 
“ ANTE 
1695.” 
“BEATVS EST POFVLYS QvVI EXAvDIVNTf SS } 


IACKTIS HVMO SONITV RESIPISCITE MC&sTO, 


CLANGOREM, 1724.” Ebor. § 
“ GLORIA IN ALTISSIMIS DEV, 1685.” s S 5 2 
; . . — "9 i Ebor. § 


K. P. D. E. 

De.iserate Orinton.—Two eminent lawyers 

have lately given a very deliberate opinion upon 

a case stated at length. Part of it runs as fol- 
lows : — 

“ But it would be most unsafe, and in fact impossible, to 
attempt to derive from these decisions any rule for the 
determination of other hypothetical cases,” &c. 

It is pronounced impossible to attempt to derive 
any rule: how then can this attempt be unsafe ? 
There can be no such thing; what is impossible 
cannot be. How can there be an unsafe non- 
entity? Nihil non habet attributa, said the school- 
men: were they wrong? We all laugh at the 
schoolmen now: how they would laugh at our 
slipslop! There is an ambiguity. It may mean 
that the attempt, if it could be made, would be 
unsafe: it may mean that the attempt is practic- 
able, but unsafe ; and its success impossible. The 
second seems to be meant. But we ought to have 
something better than this from two of the highest 
members of the bar. The matter is of no small 
importance. These are the men who become 
Judges, and have to interpret the language of 
contracts, or to aid juries in so doing. There 
are very curious decisions of recent date, which 
point to a lower standard of logical precision in 
the heads of the law than in the educated com- 
munity in general. M. 


Campuscan.—It is strange that Milton, with 
his correct ear for cadence and quantity, should 
have accented this word quite differently from his 
original. Chaucer’s version is manifestly the cor- 
rect one. 

“ This noble king was ’cleped Cambuscan.” 
“ This Cambuscan, of which I have you told.” 
The Squiere’s Tale. 
“ Or call up him that left half told, 


The story of Cambuscan bold.” 
Il Penseroso. 


J. Dixon. 
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in a brief preface, grew out of a former one en- 
titled Hore Otiose, which I have never scen, 
But I have just received from London a book 
bearing on its title-page: Sunshine and Shadows; 
or, Sketches of Thought, Philosophic and Religious ; 
by William Benton Clulow (Longman, 1863). I 
had scarcely opened this volume, when I dis- 
covered that it was nothing more than a republi- 
cation of the Aphorisms and Reflections, slight] 
re-arranged and very much abridged. Now, 
think the author was bound by all the laws of 
literary ethics to let his readers know the fact 
just stated ; but there is not a hint of it given in 
the book. He acknowledged the republication in 
the first instance. On what ground does he con- 
sider himself justified in concealing it in the 
second instance? An author who acts thus, does 
not deal fairly either with his readers or himself. 
D. Brats, 





Melbourne. 


Sir Epmunp Mason: Tus Worcester or 
| Erenty Years Aco.—In my childhood’s days 
(inter annos 1783—1789) a certain gentleman, 
who styled himself, and was styled by everybody, 
Sir Edmund Mason, was daily seen in this good 
old city. He was of aristocratic presence and de- 
meanour ; and constantly wore, appended by a red 
ribbon to his left breast, a silver finger-breadth 
poker. Well do I remember him ; and in later 
times I was struck with his resemblance to the 
old Earl of Moira (the Regent's friend). His 
portrait—and an admirable likeness it was—as 
seriously drawn as the portrait of any respectable 
person could be, was engraven, with his name 
and title: “Sir Edmund Mason, Knight of the 
Poker.” Is there any one yet living, other than 
myself, who remembers the portrait or its origi- 
nal? * 


[* This eccentric individual, generally known by the 
appellation of Sir Edmund Mason, was by birth a gen- 
tleman, and remarkable for being, in spirit, integrity, 
disorder of imagination, and even a ray of intellectual 
ability, the living representative of the celebrated hero 
of Cervantes. Though perfectly harmless, this Knight 
of the Poker was constantly accoutred in arms. He fan- 
cied himself the greatest general of the age; related 
deeds, achieved by his arm in battle, which no other 
mortal could equal; believed that kings and emperors 
had vied in conferring on him every imaginable title and 
badge of honour. He was decorous and dignified in 
manners, cleanly in his person, temperate in his diet, and 
fond of music. In love with the fancied princess of some 
undiscovered island, he would not suffer one of the fair 
sex to touch even his little finger. His bed was a roomy 





Unacknowtepcen Rervsiication. —I have 
long possessed, and valued as a very good speci- 
men of its class of literature, a book entitled 
Aphorisms and Reflections, a Miscellany of Thought 
and Opinion, by William Benton Clulow (Murray, 
1843). This volume, the author tells his readers 


| common of Widemarch, near Hereford. 





wooden chest, from which his musket was constantly 
levelled. In his latter years, when under confinement, 
he became reconciled to his fate by the persuasion that 
he was then governor of acastle. He died at Leominster, 
in Herefordshire, in February, 1801. Mason was the 
author of the original plan for draining and enclosing the 
Vide the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for March, 1801, p. 280.—Eb. ] 
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Never did the 29th of May pass, without my 
remembrance of the celebration which in my 
young days it had obtained in Worcester ; when 
Charles II.’s representative rode in full chivalry 


through the city, under arbours and arches of 


oaken boughs; escorted by young and old, co- 
vered with them like Macduff’s army, while we 
children went up and down singing : 
“ Oh the twenty-ninth of May, 
’Tis a happy, happy day!” 

Is this civic celebration suppressed as well as 
its church service ? 

The name of Hemmings has been recorded in 
“N, & Q.” as connected with Worcester. In 
1787, or 1788, an opulent ironmongery warehouse 
was opened in the High Street, under that name ; 
with a magnificent picture of Vulcan, with all his 
mythological attributes, covering the whole front. 
My tutor, the reverend Mr. Harwood—who never 
let go by a classical opportunity for his pupils— 
sending me to see it, and to bring him a full de- 
scription and explanation. 

Nearing upon ninety, may I not be permitted 
Garrire aniles ex re ? 2 L.S 


Loncevity or A Frencu Sorprer. — The 
following notice of promotion appeared in the 
Moniteur of Sept. 15 : — 

* Au Grade de Commandeur (de la Légion d’ Honneur).— 
M. Maréchal (André), Adjutant Commandant en retraite 
Né le 27 Octobre 1764; 34 Ans de Services (de 1781 a 
1815, 22 Campagnes (de 1792 & 1815), 5 Blessures, 2 An- 
nées de Captivité. Nombreux actes d’intrépidité. <A été 
particulitrement cité pour le courage dont il a fait preuve 
a la bataille d’Austerlitz. Officier de ’Ordre-le 19 Mars 


1815. 
J. M. 


Kenitwortu Restoration.—Will you make a 
note of this ?—that in the present “ restoration” 
of Kenilworth parish church, the low window in 
the south chancel wall, and the Sedilia, both of 
fourteenth century work, are condemned to de- 
struction. Epwp. H. Know es. 


Queries. 


_Atice Hort.—Will Mr. Cuarman kindly give 
his authority for deriving (ante, p. 247) this name 
from Adelicia. In the earliest records now exist- 
ing, the Holt is called “ Alice,” “ Ayles,” and 
“Aysh.” The first two of these names are no 
doubt the same, and the third is very rarely met 
with. The Ordnance Map surveyors, with their 
usual disregard of the poetry of local names, have 
nicknamed this forest “ Alderholt Wood.” 

Auice Horr. 


Anonymous. —Who was the author of a 12mo 
volume, entitled Thoughts on the Study of Natural 
History, &c., addressed to the proprietors of the 
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Belfast Institution, and published in Belfast in the 
year 1820? ABHBA. 
Who is the author of A Farmer's Dialogue on 
the present State of Public Affairs, to which is 
added The Journey of Pope Pius VI. to the other 
Worlds, &c.? Taken partly from the French, 
1791. 8vo. Ridgway. R. Ineuis. 


Briwcet Arcuer, in 1747, is described “of 
Cork, sister of Mrs. Welstead of Ballywalter in 
said Cork” (“N. & Q.” 3 S. iii. 447); but 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, ed. 1863, gives no inter- 
marriage between the Welsteds and Archers. 
Can it be that Bridget acquired the name Archer 
in a former marriage, and that her maiden name 
was Thornhill, Philpot, Whitestone, or Foote ? 

J. M°C. B. 


Hobart Town. 


Sr. Bripeer’s Fire, Kirpare, Ireranp. — In 
Murray's excellent Hand-Book for Ireland, just 
published, under the heading, “ Route 25, Kil- 
dare,” is to be found the following passage (p. 
223) :— 

“ Adjoining the church is a stone cellar known as the 
‘ Fire House,’ where the sacred fire lighted by St. Bridget, 
the foundress, is said to have burnt without intermission 
from the fifth century to the thirteenth, when it was ex- 
tinguished by Henry de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin. 
It was subsequently relighted, and continued so until the 
general suppression of monasteries.’ 

Then comes a quotation from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, connected with this fire, in the following 
words : — 

“ Apud Kildariam, quam gloriosa Brigida reddit illus- 
trem, occurrit ignis Brigide, quem inextinguibilem dicunt, 


“non quod extingui non potest, sed quia tam solicit® moni- 


ales et sanctz mulieres ignem suppetente materia fovent 
et nutriunt, ut & tempore virginis per tot annorum cur- 
ricula semper manserit inextinctus.” 

I have no means of verifying this passage, 
which is taken from his Topograph. Hibernia, cap. 
24. Can any of your correspondents throw fur- 
ther light on the curious subject? In the life of 
the saint by Alban Butler (Feb. 1st) no mention 
is made of this fire; but in the Britannia Sancta, 
the writer says, speaking of St. Bridget — 

“Her body was interred in the church of Kildare, 
where her nuns, for some ages, to honour her memory, 
kept a fire always burning; from which that monastery 
vas called the House of Fire.” (London, 1745, part 1. 
p. 94.) 

The subject is also referred to by the Abbé 
Mac-Geoghegan in his History of Ireland (vol. i. 
p. 400, Dublin, 1831.) He remarks : — 

“ The divine love which burnt in the heart of the saint, 
was represented by a natural fire, which she caused to be 
kept up, for the relief of the poor; it was afterwards 
called inextinguishable—from its having lasted many 
ages,” &c, 

This is perhaps, after all, the best explanation 
that can be given. Giraldus Cambrensis is of 


2 
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little or no authority. His testimony, therefore, 
requires confirmation from other sources.* 
J. Daron. 


Catertacu. — In Sir John Temple's Irish Re- 
bellion, 1646, is mentioned more than once an 
Trish county and city called Caterlagh, or Cather- 
lagh. what was this ? LYTTELTON. 


“Fisner’s Gartanps.” — Having a complete 
collection of these Garlands, published at New- 
castle, commencing in 1823, and ending April 14, 
1844, it would be very obliging to be informed if 
any later Garlands belonging to this set have ap- 


peared ? J. M. 
Edinburgh. 
Famity or Goopricu. — John Goodrich, a 


native of Virginia, m. 1747, Margaret, dau. of 


Joseph and Agatha Bridger, lived latterly at Top- | 


sham, Devon, and died there 1785, leaving a nu- 
merous family, who, and whose descendants, are 
known. Many of his family settled in England. 
John Goodrich was son of John and Mary Good- 
rich; and, beginning with John of Topsham, it is 
as to these, and the family antecedently to them, 
that the querist who appeared in “N. & Q,,” 
3™ S. v. 240, now chiefly seeks information. Pro- 
bably it is to be sought, in part, in colonial family 
history, for John of Topsham was of Nansemond 
Plantation, in Virginia, was born in that province, 
probably married there, and it is to be presumed he 
and his father were settled there. What is known 
of his wife, “ Margaret, daughter of Joseph and 
Agatha Bridger,” sounds, somehow, as if her family 
had belonged to the Society of Friends. The 
family, as is known of many of the issue of John 
of Topsham, if not of himself, were extensively 
engaged in colonial commerce. In connection, 
some of them, with their relations the Sheddens, 
and the latter's relations, the Patricks, members 
of it, were established in business in Virginia, New 
York, and Bermuda, in which latter place Good- 
riches were living in recent times. They were 
driven from Virginia by the war, taking the 
royalist side. Mr. Robert Shedden, a native of 


| Lympton is inaccurately mentioned instead of 
| Topsham, as the locality of the head of the family 
| in England on their quitting America, and parti- 
culars of the descendants of John of Topsham are 
now more accurately known. Address, M. A, J., 
in “N. & Q.,” or Box, No. 62, P. O., Derby. 
M. A. J, 

Tue Hawk or Horus. — Wilkinson, in his An- 
cient Egyptians, vol. iv. 403, says, “The hawk 
bearing on its head the disk of the sun belongs 
to Re, and that which wears the Psheut to Horus, 
| son of Osiris,” &e. I have a hawk that bears on 
| its head two ostrich plumes, as in the head-dress of 
| Osiris (plate xxxiii. No.1). It is a wooden hawk, 
| found ina tomb at Thebes. Am I to consider itas 
an emblem of Horus the younger ? 
i 
| 
| 


Joun Davinson. 


Inpex TO THE Recrorres, Vicaraces, Cura- 
cigs, AND Donatives.—Arrangement: 1. Name. 
2. County. 3. Whether Rectory, Vicarage, Cu- 
racy, or Donative. 4. Number of Parishioners, 
5. Patron. 6. Valuation in the King’s Book.— 
This is an 8vo pamphlet of about 120 pages, with- 
out a title-page, and without date. On the last 
| page it has the names of the printers, viz. “C. & 
| R. Baldwin, Printers, New Bridge Street, Lon- 
don.” It is supposed to have been printed about 
the commencement of the present century. Is 
the exact year known ? LLALLAWG. 


Jacamina, A Curistiran Name. — What is the 
derivation of the female Christian name Jacamina? 
I find an instance of it in a pedigree (Harl. MS. 
1193, fol. 16). Jacamina, daughter of George 
Woodward, of Upton, became wife of Robert 
Dennys(?) of Lodsworth, Sussex, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. J. Woopwarp. 


Tuomas May. — What arms were borne by this 
dramatist and historian ? CARILFORD. 





Cape Town. 

Mepat. — Any explanation of the incident in 
history which led to the striking of this medal 
(an account of which I subjoin) would much 
oblige. It is about the size and weight of one of 





Beith, N. B., who was connected with them in 
business, and by marriage, was of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, afterwards of Bermuda and New York, and 
became well known as an eminent merchant in 
London. Arms of this family of Goodrich are, on 
a field azure, a lion rampant argent, with cross 
crosslet of the same in dexter paw, and 10 cross 
crosslets around. Motto, it is believed, “I will 
maintain.” Crest, at present unknown. For any 
information concerning this family as established 
in England or abroad, down to John of Topsham, 
the querist will be obliged. In his former query 


_[* For some notices of “The bright lamp that shone in | 
Kildare’s holy fane,” consult “N. & Q.” 1* S. v, 211; 
vi. 86, 350.—Ep, } 


the old hammered crown pieces, is of silver, and 
is very richly gilt. On one side are St. George 
and the Dragon, with this legend—* S. Georgius 
Equitum Patronus.” On the reverse is a ship 
tempest-tossed. In it are three persons, one of 
whom is our Saviour, as denoted by the nimbus 
round his head, another has his arms raised to 
heaven in the attitude of supplication ; while the 
third is standing immediately behind our Lord, 
who is leaning over the prow of the vessel (the 
allusion is of course to the stilling the tempest on 
the Lake of Gennesareth.) The whole is sur- 
rounded by the legend—*“ In Tempestate Secu- 
ritas.” At the top of the medal is a loop through 
which a small ring passes. 


R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 
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J. G. Percrvat, M.D., the well known Ameri- 


Is there any modern anthologia of Greek epi- | can poet, was the author of Zamor, a tragedy, 


grams? I want two on the return of Napoleon I. 
from Moscow. I think they obtained prizes at 
Cambridge. I remember what was said to be a 
translation of one: — 
“When Emperor Nap to France returned, 
He much admired his boy ; 
The nurse, whose anxious bosom burned 
T’ increase the father’s joy, 
* How much he talks! how much he’s grown,’ 
Would every moment cry: 
* Besides, he’s learned to run alone.’ 
Says Boney, ‘So have 1!’” 

In the other, Napoleon compares himself with 
Achilles, applying the grandest epithets, but con- 
cluding Kal wédas axis eye. FirzHopxins. 

Paris. 


performed by the students of Yale College about 
1815. Is there any account of this drama in the 
memoirs of Percival? Are the names of the per- 
formers given ? R. Ines. 


Puetrs Famity.—Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me whether “ Phelps” was origin- 
ally spelt “ Phyllyppes,” or was it “ Philip”? or 
again, is “ Phelps” and “ Guelphs” identical? Is 
the Phelps family of English, Welsh, German, or 


| Italian origin and extraction ? and if of English, 


Neamt, etc.—When reading books of travels, I | 
have frequently been perplexed at the queer spell- | 


ing used by the authors of those books, when 
they mention certain proper names belonging to 
the countries described. I have headed this 
article by the word Ngami, the name of a lake in 
Central Africa, made known by the travels of Dr. 
Livingstone; but I will also instance the follow- 
ing: — N’gwawa, the name of a caterpillar; 
Njambi, Mburuma, Mpololo, names of towns ; 
Ntwetwe, name of a pond; and Ntlari¢é, Nkwat- 
léle, the names of men. I need scarcely say that 
the two initial letters of these words, as Ng, Nj, 
Mb, Mp, Nt, and Nk, convey no intelligible 
sounds to an English ear. With all necessary 
respect, but not with entire contentment, I beg to 
observe to all authors in general, and to scribbling 
travellers in particular, that the object of this 
species of writing is to impart information, and that 
the object of reading is to acquire information. Is 
it intended that Ngami should be pronounced 
Engami, Njambi, Enjambi, Mpololo, Empololo, 
and so on, as if the vowel E were prefixed to each? 
If so, it ought to have been explained; if not, the 
negative ought to have been explained. As the 
case stands we are left. in the dark, which is not 
the object either of writing or reading. I think 
that something of the same sort struck me when 
looking at Captain Speke’s travels at the source of 
the Nile, but as I have not the book at hand I 
cannot just now quote instances. My query now 
is, How did the author intend that the above 
words should be pronounced? P, Hurcuinson. 


“Ope on Man’s Repemrtion.” —I have a 4to 
MS., entitled “An Ode on Man's Redemption,” by 
William Dennis of Clonmel. 
the Right [Most] Reverend Father in God Mi- 
chael fox) Lord Archbishop of Cashel” ; and 
the date, “6th May, 1757,” is appended to the 
preface. Has it been printed, and what is known 
of the author ? ABHBA. 


It is “ inscribed to | 


in what county and town in England was the 
Phelps family first located? Will any Phelps in 
Old England be pleased to send me (a descendant 


| of the eighth generation of Mr. William Phelps of 


1630, the Pilgrim Father of New England, now a 
British subject, and residing in the town of St. 
Catherine's, C. W.) the early origin, history, gene- 
alogy, and public records of the Phelps family, 
from the earliest date possible down to the year 
1630?—the time when my very worthy English 


| ancestor, Mr. William Phelps, with his first wife, 


and children, William, Samuel, Nathaniel, Joseph, 
Sarah, and his unmarried brother, George, em- 
barked on the ship “ Mary and John,” Captain 
Squele, master, 400 tons, 120 passengers, from 
Plymouth, March 20, and landed at Nantasket, 
now Hull, in New England, May 30, 1630, from 
whom most of the Phelpses in America derive 
their origin. Finally, will any English gentleman 
who may chance to have any old Phelps papers, 
or Phelps records of interest, in their possession 
or library, send me true transcripts of all such for 
my “big book,” the “ Phelps Genealogy,” soon to 
issue from the press, and thus aid me in this my 
“labour of love”? They will confer a favour 
more lasting than marble or metal on all their cis- 
Atlantic brethren, worthy American sons of noble 
English sires. Oxiver Seymour Puetrs. 
No. 2, Phelps Street, Saint Catherine's, 
Canada West. 

Potrtican Economy.— Mr. Weiss, in his Life 
of Theodore Parker (vol. ii. p. 312), enumerates 
certain books purchased by Parker in the year 
1859; among them is Economia Politica del Medio 
Evo. What work is this? Grime, 

QUEEN OF QUEERUMANIA, ETC, — 

“The Queen of Queerumania accepted two husbands 
for peace and quietness. The shepherdess of Scyrus was 
devoted, and ready to die for two lovers; and her bio- 
grapher has written a separate treatise to show she was 
right. The Countess of C shares her heart, her 





purse, and her person with three; and nobody can tell 
which gets the most of either.”— Charucters of Bath, Lon- 
don, 1726, pp. 32. 

The above is from a dull and scurrilous satire 
of no merit whatever ; but I shall be glad to know 
who were the Queen, the Shepherdess, and the 
Countess. s @ 
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Sir Marmapukxe Rawnon. — Wanted particu- 
lars respecting the direct descendants of this 
worthy cavalier, who died Governor of Farring- 
don (where he was buried) during the civil war 
between Charles and the Parliament. In Mr. 
Davies's very interesting volume The Life of M. 
Rawdon of York (Sir Marmaduke’s nephew), there 


are many references to this particular branch of 


the Rawdon family ; but, as Mr. Davies’s concern 
was with another branch, the book does not sup- 
ply the information I require respecting the 
fortunes of Sir Marmaduke’s descendants. My 
queries are—1. When and where did Lady Raw- 
don die, and where is her sepulchre ? 

2. Through which of the sons of Sir Marma- 
duke was this branch of the family of the Rawdons 
continued ? 

3. Is this branch of the family still in being ? 
Clutterbuck's History of Hertfordshire has carried 
me, in my researches into the records of this family, 
down to about the Revolution of 1688. Where 
can [ find a record of the subsequent fortunes of 
the family ? Juxta Turrim. 


Saxon WIxts rrintep py LAMBARDE.—A copy 
of the will of Byrhtric and Alfwy, dated 960, is 
printed in Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent. 


From what MS. or other authority was it tran- | 


scribed by Lambarde ? Couuinus. 


“Time's Tarpte Emrree.” — Oldhan, in one of 

his odes, writes — 
“ Till Time itself shall die, 
And yield its triple empire to Eternity.” 

Why is Time's empire called triple ? C. T. B. 

Tournaments. — What is the earliest mention 
of tournaments in European history? I appre- 
hend this, and other institutions of chivalry, were 
derived by the Greeks of the Eastern Empire 
from the Sassanian Persians, during the truces 
which frequently occurred in the course of the 
long wars waged between those nations. Single 
combats between knights of adverse armies, dur- 
ing a truce, were common in the East. Amongst 


the ancient Persians tournaments were held, when | 


lists were marked out, and galleries erected for 
the ladies to observe the feats of prowess per- 
formed by the champions. In later times, the 
gallant Jelaleddin of Persia marched against the 
Georgians ; a truce having been agreed upon, the 
knights of both armies fought many single com- 
bats. Jelaleddin disguised himself as a private 
knight, and entering the lists, contested the battle 
successively with a Georgian and his three sons, | 
He next encountered a champion of uncommon | 
size, named Pil-Afgun, whose blows fell so heavily 
upon the sultan and his horse, that he was com- 
pelled to dismount ; when he threw a lance at the 
Georgian, and extended him lifeless on the ground. 
Cavin, surnamed Rezm Khah, “ one who goes 
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| in search of adventures,” was a perfect knight- 
errant of Persia. Abu-Mahomed-Al-Batal wag 
an Arabian knight, who wandered everywhere in 
quest of adventures and to redress grievances. 


H.C, 


Rev. Tuomas Watson, author of Dissertations 
on the evil Tendency of some of the Popular and 
Fashionable Doctrines of his Time, printed at 
Whitby in 1816: a book distinguished by com- 
mon sense and practical piety. Who was he? 
To what denomination did he belong, and when 
did he die ? JosEPHUS, 


Queries With Answers. 


A Parr or Puzzixes were propounded the other 
day in a cirele of witcrackers, and hard nuts they 
were acknowledged to be. A young lady, who 
was forthwith hailed as “ (E£dipa,” was the only 
discoverer of the first, which I thought worthy to 
be memorized in metre thus : — 


“ T went to the wood, and I caught it: 
Then I sate me down and sought it: 
The longer I sought, 
For what I had caught, 
The less worth catching I thought it. 
I would rather have sold it than bought it: 
And when I had sought, 
Without finding aught, 
Home in my hand I brought it.” 


The second was, of course, beyond any lady- 


| discoverer; but I am ashamed to say that none of 


our male scholars (one or two prize-men among 
us) could make it out : — 
“ Cane decane canis sed ne cane cane decane 
De cane sed canis cane decane cane.” 
Some classical reader of “N. & Q.” may per- 
m . 
haps be more fortunate. E. L. S. 
[Dear old Dan Chaucer shall give an answer to the 
first riddle: — 
“ Ye, nece, woll ye pullen out the thorne 
That sticketh in his herte? ” . 
Troilus and Creseide, book iii. 


Of the Latin couplet, “Cane,” &c., which is stated by 


| Sandys, in his Specimens of Macaronic Poetry, 8vo, 1831 


(Introduction, p. ii.), to have been attributed to Porson, 
three notices have already appeared in “ N. & Q.” (1* 8. 
v. 440, 523, and vi. 64). As no two copies of this couplet 
that we have met with entirely agree, we will venture to 
offer what appears to be the most correct reading :— 

“ Cane Decane, canis; sed ne cane, cane Decane, 

De cane; de canis, cane Decane, cane.” 

Viewing these words as addressed in an admonitory 
strain to some ecclesiastical dignitary, advanced in years 
who had been induced to sing a sporting song, their 
sense becomes obvious : — 

“ Hoary Dean, thou singest ; yet let not thy song be of 
dogs; sing rather of those who are hoary like thyself.” 


; 
| 
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«« Cane Decane,” however, as one of our correspondents 
has suggested, may probably be “Dean Hoare!” (1* S. 
v. 522). 

It will be observed that the couplet in question is not, 
like the English lines about a thorn, a riddle, but simply 
a puzzle. For the amusement and edification of our 
readers we offer another puzzle, also in Latin, but one 
which, we think, has never yet appeared in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Fari rebar scio, sed re fabar nescio.” ] 


Le Pére Eris¥e.—Where can I find a memoir 
of Le Pore Elisée, who was a Frenchman of good 
education and manners, and well received in so- 
ciety in this country at the beginning of this cen- 
tury? He had been brought up as a physician, 
and practised among the first class of his own 
countrymen, and also some persons of distinction 
among the English nobility here. He was princi- 
pal M.D. to William, fourth Duke of Queensberry 
(ob. Dec. 23, 1810), commonly designated “ Old 
Q.,” who, it was said, had entered into a compact 
with Le Pére that, so long as he (the duke) should 
live, he should annually pay to Elisée one thou- 
sand a-year, hoping thereby, no doubt, to encour- 
age the latter to exert his utmost skill to prolong 
his patron’s life. Qu -#sITUs. 

[ Marie-Vincent Talachon Elisée, better known as the 
Pere Elisée, was born at Lagny in 1753. He entered the 
house of the Freres de la Charité at an early age, and 
made great progress in the study of medicine. Having 
emigrated in 1792, he attached himself to Louis XVIII, 
followed him to Poland and to England, and when hap- 
pier days began to shine upon France, he returned with 
the king to Paris, and had apartments in the Tuileries al- 
lowed him. He was the last of those Fréres de la Charité 
who used to devote themselves with great zeal to the 
medical profession, and who have invented many useful 
instruments. The Pere Elisée died on Sept. 27, 1817, of a 
mortification in his leg, in his sixty-fifth year. 

Among the bequests in the will of the Duke of 
Queensberry is one to Monsieur Pere Elisée, the French 
surgeon, 50002 It will be remembered that Mr. Fuller, 
apothecary, of Piccadilly, brought an action against the 
duke’s executors for professional attendance for seven 
years and a half, during which time he made the duke 
9340 visits, besides attending 1700 nights. Verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages 75002. } 


Epmunp Waruer. — What were the arms and 
crest (if any) of Edmund Waller, the poet ; who 
died at Beaconsfield in the year 1687 ? 

Grorce Vickers. 

Shimpling, Suffolk. 


[The arms of Edward Waller, the poet, are: Sa., three | 


walnut leaves, or, between two bendlets, arg. Crest. On 
4 mount, vert, a walnut-tree, proper, on the sinister side 
an escutcheon, pendent, charged with the arms of France, 
with a label of three points, arg. Motto, “ Hic fructus 
virtatis;” and “ Azincourt.” The family to which the 


poet belonged is of great antiquity, and one of its direct 
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ancestors, Sir Richard Waller of Groombridge, a gallant 
participator in the glories of Agincourt, obtained from 
Henry V., in honour of having made prisoner the Duke 
of Orleans, in that memorable conflict, an addition to his 
crest of a shield of the arms of the Duke, pendent from 
the sinister side of the walnut-tree. ] 

“Tue Prosrective Review.” — The Public 
Library in this place has a copy of this Review in 
nine volumes. ‘The first volume has on the title- 
page, in addition to its title (Prospective Review), 
Christian Teacher, vol. vii. Vol. ix. of the Pro- 
spective Review is in the same manner Vol. xv. of 
the Christian Teacher; and the last number is 
No. 36 of the Prospective Review, and No. 62 of 
the Christian Teacher. ‘There is no date to the 
number, but the volume bears date 1853. Was 
this the last number published? If not, for how 
much longer was the Review continued? J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 

[ The history of these periodicals is as follows: — 

The Christian Teacher (edited by J. R. Beard, W. Johns, 
and G. Buckland,) is in 4 vols. Lond., 1835 to 1839, 8vo. 

Ditto, New Series (edited by J. H. Thom), in 6 vols. 
Lond., 1839 to 1844, 8vo, 

Continued under the title of — 

The Prospective Review, a Quarterly Journal of Theo- 
logy and Literature. (Edited by J. Martineau, J. J. Tay- 
lor, J. H. Thom, C. Wicksteed, and W.C, Roscoe.) 11 
vols. Lond., 1845 to 1855, 8vo 

No more published. Vol. i. &c., of the Prospective 
Review are also described as Vol. vii., &c., of The Christian 
Teacher. | 

Avctor Paitomers. — Aelfric’s Latin song 
beginning with “ Cuculus jam cuculat” (3" S. vi. 
167) drove me to Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and 
there I found under the word “ Cuculo” cuculus 
cuculat, with reference to “ Auctor Philomelz,” 
v. 35. 

Can you give me any information respecting the 
work cited, or the passage from which the extract 
is made ? MELETEs. 

[ The supposed name of the author of the poem in ques- 
| tion, Elegia de Philomela, is “ Albus Ovidius Juventinus.” 
The Elegia, though addressed to the nightingale, “ Dulcis 
amica, veni,” &c., is in the main amusingly descriptive 
of various notes and cries of birds and beasts, to all of 
which the nightingale’s song is of course immeasurably 
preferred. The poem will be found in the Poete Latini 
Minores of Lemaire, vii. 279, with annotations; and also 
in Meyer’s edition of Burmann’s Anthologia, i. 79, where 
it is annotated at p. 95, &c., of vol. i. pt. 2.) 








“ Tisrorre pe LA Maair.”—Who is the author 
of this work, published in Paris, 1860? ‘The 
| pseudonym on the title-page is “ Eliphas Lévi.” 
| Bulwer quotes this work in his Strange Story. 

D. Brarr. 
Melbourne. 
[ By Louis Alphonse Constant. ] 
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Monkeys way wit Tatrs.—Dr. Fryer, in his 
New Account of India and Persia, 1672-82, which 
he dedicated “To the ee and noble 
prince, John Holles, Duke of Neweastle, Marquis 
and Earl of Clare (as I read it), Baron Houghton 
of Houghton (the present title of Monckton 
Milnes),” thus al _— 

“To kill one of these (monkeys) the Natives hold 
Piacular, calling them Half Men, saying once they were 
Men; but for their Laziness had Tails given them, and 
Hair to cover them. Towards Zeilon they are Deified; 
at the Straits of Baliguot, they pay them tribute.” 

May I ask when, and where, was Dr. Fryer’s 
book of travels published? My copy wants the 
title-page. W. W. 

Malta. 

[ London, 1698, fol., with portrait by R. White. This 
volume contains many curious particulars respecting the 
natural history and medicine of India and Persia. } 


De Quincey on Freemasonry.—In De Quin- 
cey's article on “ Secret Societies” is the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“For the whole bubble of Freemasonry was shattered 
in a paper which I myself threw into a London journal 
about the year 1823 or 1824.” 


What is the London journal referred to, or 

where is the paper to be found ? 
H. Fisuwicx. 

{This highly curious paper will be found, in the ninth 
volume of The London Magazine (Jan. to June, 1824.) 
De Quincey, Lamb, Barry Cornwall, Hood, and a num- 
ber of other worthies, were among the contributors to this 
admirable magazine. ] 


“ History or Hawsrep, Surroix.” — Can you 
inform me of an edition of this work, written by 
Sir Thomas Gery Culham, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. ? 

Georce VICKERs. 

Shimpling, Suffolk. 

[The Second Edition of the Rev. Sir John Cullum’s 
History and Antiquities of Hawsted and Hardwick, en- 
larged by his brother, Sir T. G. Cullum, was published in 
1813, 4to. } 


Parestins.—Somewhere about thirty years ago, 
a lady of title published in a small volume an ac- 
count of her tour to the Holy Land. Can you 
furnish me with the title of the work ? 

MELETEs. 

[ Probably the following work by the Countess of Elles- 
mere: “Journal of a Tourin the Holy Land, in May 
and June, 1840. By Lady Francis Egerton. With Litho- 
graphic Views from original drawings, by Lord Francis 
Egerton. Printed for private circulation only. London, 
1841, 8vo. ] 


Replies, 


REPOSITORY TRACTS. 
(3" S. vi. 241.) 


When I furnished Proresson De Morean with 
a copy of the original prospectus of the Cheap 
Repository, with the Jubilee Volume of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, and with a little sixpenny 
volume of Mrs. H. More's Tracts designed for 
book-hawkers, I had no idea that they would be 
used as they have been by the Professor in his 
Note in your issue of September 24. Anything 
like controversy with the Professor I must de- 
cline, and I should not publicly notice his state. 
ments at all, but that your readers may be led by 
one of them to suppose that the Society is engaged 
in “a republication” of the Cheap Repository 
Tracts, “now in progress, of which one volume 
has appeared.” 

No such design exists. However valuable the 
Tracts were for their own day, or however in- 
teresting an exact reprint might be to the con- 
noisseur, many of them are unsuited to the present 
times, and would not come within the Society's 
object, e. g.:— 


CHEAP 


“ The Loyal Sailor, or no Mutineering. 


I. 
“ Ye Britons brave, 
Who ride the wave, 
And make the cannon rattle, 
When winds do roar, 
Who quit the shore, 
To fight your country’s battle! 
I'll sing you now, 
If you'll allow, 
A song well worth your hearing ; 
And we'll agree, 
Each end shall be, 
Beware of Mutineering. 








Il. 
“ Now should perchance 
The Sons of France, 
Those chaps we deem so skittish, 
By day or night, 
Come forth to fight, 
Us seamen all so British, 
Oh! how we'll fly, 
“To fight or die, 
No French or Dutchman fearing, 
And while we sing, 
God save the King, 
Beware of Mutineering,” &c. &c. 
Had the Society proposed “a republication,” 
every effort would have been made to have pre- 
sented to the public a perfect edition by a com- 
etent editor, as the Society has done with Howe's 
Vorks, edited by Professor Rogers. But all that 
was intended was, to furnish for cottagers a little 
sixpenny book of Selections from the “Cheap 
Repository Tracts ;" and even in such an unpre- 
tending volume, it is stated, so prominently that 
no eye could miss the statement, that — 
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“ Some alterations and abridgements have been made, 
to adapt them to the present times and the aim of the 
Religious Tract Society.” 

I am not careful to notice Proressor pe Mor- 
Gan’s objections to the changes in “Mary Wood,” 
or “ Parley the Porter,” but would merely reit- 
erate that the Tracts were ncither designed nor 
announced to be “ reprints” of the originals; and 
much less can I occupy your space by a treatise 
on the Professor’s question: —‘“ May any one 
alter the works of the dead at his own discre- 
tion?” G. H. Davis, Secretary. 





I have much pleasure in assisting Prorrssor 
Ds Moraay to save from oblivion the early his- 
tory of a series of publications so valuable as the 
Cheap Repository Tracts. It would be inter- 
esting to consider why such obscurity has already 
surrounded the origin of books, extensively cir- 
culated — deservedly popular—and the eldest of 
whose years have not yet attained to three-scorc- 
and-ten ; but, anticipating that this communica- 
tion will be a long one, I shall restrict myself as 
much as possible to the elucidation of facts. 

As to the printing, reprinting, and publishing 
of these Tracts, I think chronological order will 
be the simplest mode of proceeding. Your cor- 
respondent has stated that “the cheap Reposi- 
tories, for there were two, were the shops of 
J. Marshall, 17, Queen Street, Cheapside, and 
4, Aldermary Churchyard. The tracts were also 
sold by Hazard at Bath; and by R. White, in 
Piccadilly.” This is in the main correct ; but in 
the early part of the second year (1796), the name 
of “ J. Elder, at Edinburgh,” was introduced into 
the title-pages as selling them; and it will be 
seen to be important that, from the commence- 
ment of 1797 to the end of the series, the name of 
“R. White, in Piccadilly,” was omitted. Still, 
the whole series (1795-6-7) was originally printed, 
published, and sold by J. Marshall, as separate 
tracts; and also (without reprinting, but with 
general titles and tables of contents prefixed,) 
were issued by him in yearly volumes, half bound. 
These may be called Marshall's Edition. 

I am unable to fix precisely the date when a 
change was made ; but (as the same coarse paper 
continued to be used, and the Cheap Repository 
was only removed,) it must have been shortly 
after the completion of the series that the materials 
passed into the hands of Howard & Evans (after- 
wards John Evans, and then Evans & Son), who 
reprinted, published, and sold them, as *‘ Printers 
to the Cheap Repository for Moral and Religious 
Tracts, Nos. 41 and 42, Long Lane, West Smith- 
field.” They were sold also by J. Hatchard, No. 
190, Piccadilly, London ; and by J. Binns, Bath.” 
Of this second issue, a list is printed on the end 
leaf of The Servant Man turned Soldier. It con- 
tains forty-five separate publications, at prices 


from 6d. to 1d. each ; but containing eighty of the 
original tracts. At the foot of the page is the 
following : “‘The whole of the above may be had 
neatly bound, price 6s."* This may be called, 
therefore, Evans's Edition. 

The next within my knowledge is an issue in 
three volumes, 12mo (one volume contains the 
longer tracts, one of the shorter, and one Sunday 
Reading), 1816, 1816, 1817. ‘They are called — 

“A New Edition. London: Printed by R. §& R. Gil- 
bert, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell ; and sold by F. C. 
and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Church-yard; J. 
Evans & Son, No. 41, Long Lane, West Smithfield; J. 
Hatchard, No. 190, Piccadilly; and J. Binns, Bath, En- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall.” 


I notice that the names of those previously con- 
cerned were retained (probably as having an in- 
terest in the property); but as they were only to 
sell this, I distinguish it as Gilbert's Edition. 

Proressor Dx MorcGan appears not to have 
seen the above edition; nor any from 1798 to 
1840. The one mentioned by him as consisting 
of “three volumes, not complete, published by 
Rivington in 1840, 1841, 1842,” may be desig- 
nated Rivington's Edition. 

And the last, mentioned by him as “now in 
progress,” the Religious Tract Society's Edition. 

Before reverting to the order in which the 
tracts originally appeared—and giving, as far as 
possible, canonical lists—I may state that I pos- 
sess two thick volumes, containing more than two- 
thirds of Marshall's Edition; a quantity of loose 
tracts, comprising one-third of Evans's Edition ; 
and a fine copy, complete, of Gilbert's Edition. 

I must now endeavour to prove that there is a 
slight error in the statement, that “ the commence- 
ment must have been in the spring of 1795.” 

In the first instance, the success of such an un- 
dertaking would be speculative; from the de- 
claration of Mr. Hazard, in July 1795, success 
was then no longer doubtful ; 700,000 had then 
been issued, and he looked to complete the million 
before the end of the month. In the early num- 
bers, it had only been stated “Great allowance 
will be made to shopkeepers and hawkers”; but 
when the demand had become very extensive, it 
was found necessary to let both sellers and buyers 
know what could be obtained from the Repository. 
Advantage was therefore taken of spare feoven at 
the ends of the Tracts issued on the Ist June, 1795, 
to publish a general list of those which had al- 
ready appeared, with the prices; and the publica- 

* The reverse of the same leaf announces other pub- 
lications by Evans, for Sunday Schools, &c. Among 
them is, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Elegant Wood 
Engravings, by Bewick, price 4s. bound, or 5s. on fine 
paper. The only copy I have ever seen of this book was 
| sold, in a large collection of Bewick’s works, for 16s., by 
| Puttick & Simpson, 15th December, 1859. It was de- 
| scribed as “Bunyan’s Piterim’s Procress, illustrated 
| by Bewick (8v0), FINE COPY, extremely rare.” 

























































tions of that day were specifically named. This 
monthly practice was thenceforward continued, 
accumulatively, as often as space could be found, 
until September 1796 inclusive; so that, from a 
considerable number of Tracts may be collected 
not only the names of those published before June 
1795, but also the specific monthly issues, for 
nearly half the entire series. During the year 
1797, the last year of publication, spare leaves 
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frequently contained (on one side for the year | 


1795, and on the other for 1796), “ A List of the 
Tracts published during the Year,” complete, and 
divided into Histories, Sunday Readings, and 


Poetry. It will be obvious that any Tract car- 


rying on its last page a complete List of those | 


published in 1796, and also any differing in title 
from those issued in 1795 or 1796, must have been 
published during the third and last year; and thus 
we obtain a complete list for the year 1797, but 
not in proper monthly order. 

The tracts issued each month were generally, 
one for Sunday Reading, one History, and one or 
two half-sheet tracts, in verse; making each 
monthly issue three or four, costing 24d. or 3d. 
Before the Ist June, 1795, there were issued 
altogether twenty-one pieces, costing in the ag- 
gregate ls. 3d. For each of the five months, 
therefore, from January to May inclusive, these 
would supply four pieces, costing 3d. and one 
tract only plus: if we suppose that to be Watts’s 
Hymns for Children, complete, with Prayers, — 
which was larger than any other, and probably 
exceptional,—-I think I have proved that the pub- 
lication of the series commenced on the Ist Jan- 
uary, 1795. That it did not commence earlier is 
certain, because the first printed list is of the 
tracts published in the year 1795. 

I append the Lists so made out of the publica- 
tions during the three years respectively : — 

Cuear Rerosrrory Tracts. 

1795. 

Published before the 1st of June. 
The Carpenter; or, the Danger of Evil Company. 
A New History of a True Book, in Verse. 
True Stories of Two Good Negroes, 
Husbandry Moralized. Part I. only. 
Wonderful Escapes from Shipwreck. 
The Apprentice’s Monitor; or, Indentures in Verse. 
Fable of the Old Man and Bundle of Sticks, in Verse. 
Providential Detections of Murders, by H., Fielding, Esq. 
The Roguish Miller, a True Ballad, 
The Market Woman, a True Tale, in Verse. 
The Gin Shop, or a Peep at a Prison, in Verse. 
The Horse Race. 
Religious Advantages, &c., of Great Britain. 
History of Tom White the Postilion, Part 1. 
The Two Shoemakers, Part I. 
Life of Wm. Baker, with Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. 

Mr. Gilpin. 

The Two Soldiers, 

History of the Plague in London. 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, Part I. 

Lancashire Collier Girl. 

Watts’s Hymns for Children, complete, with Prayers. 
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Published 1st June. 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, Part II. 
The Beggarly Boy, a Parable, 
Robert Wild, a Ballad. : 
Published 1st July. 
Daniel in the Den of Lions. 
The Good Mother's Legacy. 
Paiient Joe, a Ballad. 
Published 1st August. 
Ilints to all Ranks of People. 
Che Happy Waterman. 
The Riot, a Ballad. 
The Ploughboy’s Dream, a Ballad 
Published 1st September. 
Tom White, Part II. 
Noah's Flood, : 
Dame Andrew’s Ballad, 
Published 1st October, | 
Harvest Home. 
The Two Wealthy Farmers, Part I. 
Honest Miller, a Ballad. 
Published 1st November. 
The Parable of the Vineyard. 
The Two Wealthy Farmers, Pari LI. 
The Sorrows of Yamba, a Ballad. 
Published 1st December. 
The Troubles of Life. 
Sorrowful Sam. 
Merry Christmas Carol. 
1796. 
Published 1st January. 
New Thoughts on the New Year. 
History of Mary Wood, the Housemaid, 
Robert and Richard, a Ba!!ad. 
Published 1st February. P 
The Touchstone; or, Way to know a Good Christian. 
The Two Shoemakers, Part II. 
The Story of Sinful Sally. Told by herself in a Ballad. 
Published 1st March. 
Onesimus; or, the Runaway Servant converted. 
The Two Shoemakers. Part III. 
The Shopkeeper turned Sailor. Part I. in Verse. 
Published 1st April. 
Conversion of St. Paul. 
The Two Shoemakers, Part IV. 
The Shopkeeper turned Sailor. Part IT. 
Published 1st May. 
The General Resurrection. Part I. 
History of Charles Jones, the Footman. 
The Hackney Coachman; or, Way to get a good Fare. 
A Ballad. : 
Published 1st June. 
Carrying Religion into the Common Business of Life. 
The Cheapside Apprentice. 
The Election Song. A Ballad. 
Published 1st July. 








Look at Home. 

The Gamester. 

Turn the Carpet; or, Two Weavers. A Ballad. 
Published 1st August. 

The Grand Assizes. 

Betty Brown, the St. Giles’s Orange Girl. 

The Shopkeeper turned Sailor. Part III. 
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Published 1st September. 
The Two Wealthy Farmers. Part III. 
Explanation of Scripture Baptism. 
Hymn of Praise for Abundant Harvest. 


Published 1st October. 
The Two Wealthy Farmers. Part IV. 
Prayers. 
Robert and Richard. A Ballad. 


Published 1st November. 
The Two Wealthy Farmers. Part V. 
Black Giles, the Poacher. Part I. 
King Dionysius and Squire Damocles. A Ballad. 
Published 1st December. 
Black Giles the Poacher. Part II. 
The Valley of Tears. 
rhe Hampshire Tragedy, in Verse. 


Published in 1797. 
On the Sacrament. 
Joseph and his Brethren, Parts J. II. II. and IV. 
The Servant Man turned Soldier. 
The Strait Gate and the Broad Way. 
Explanation of the Ten Commandments, Parts I. II. 
and III. 
The Pilgrims. 
The Cottage Cook. 
The Wonderful Advantages of the Lottery. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ginated with Hannah More, or not; but if, in 
1798, she rejected those not written by herself, 
there would be .exeluded, The Shipwreck of the 
Centaur, &c.; Providential Detection of Murders, 
by Fielding; History of the Plague of 1665, 
abridged from Defoe; Watts's Hymns for Chil- 
dren; The Cockfighter, by Cowper; and the Fu- 
neral Sermon on Mr. Baker by the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin, and probably some others. 

Of those above enumerated, Watts's Hymns for 
Children is the only one retained in Evans's 
edition; and Gilbert's edition is without any of 
them, and also without AfcLean’s Exccution. 

I do not think we ought to conclude that, after 
such deductions, the three Repository volumes 
“contain nothing by any other author”; because 
I find that in the first, as well as subsequent edi- 
tions, many of the tracts are without external 
indications of authorship, while others are sub- 


| scribed S. and many Z. Prorrssorn De MorGan 


The Hubbub, or Farmer Russell, the Hard-Hearted Over- 


seer. 
Parley, the Porter, an Allegory. 

Tawney Rachel. 

The Sunday School. 

Hester Wilmot, Parts I. and II. 

Mr. Fantom, Part I only. 

Diligent Dick. 

Two Wealthy Farmers, Parts VI. and VII. 
The Good Militia Man, in Verse. 

Dick and Johnny, in Verse. 

The True Heroes, in Verse. 

Execution of Me Lean, the Gentleman Highwayman. 
The Two Gardeners, in Verse. 

The Day of Judgment, in Verse. 

The Lady and the Pye, in Verse. 

The Loyal Sailor, in Verse. 

The Cockfighter, a True Story, versified by Cowper. 
The Plum Cakes, in Verse. : 
The Fall of Adam. 

New Christmas Tract. 

The Death of Christ. 

The Judgment Day. 

The Two Shoemakers, Parts V. and VI. 
Book of Martyrs, Bishop Ridley. 

The Thunderstorm. : 

Tis All for the Best. 

The Black Prince. 

Dan and Jane, in Verse. 

The Grave-Stone, in Verse. 

Here and There, in Verse. 

The Bad Bargain, in Verse. 


As collected by Marshall into volumes, retaining 
their specific pagination, no other order was at- 
tempted than to arrange the publications of each 
year respectively into Histories, Sunday Reading, 
and Poetry. ‘ 

I am unable to say whether the arrangement 
of the volumes adopted in Gilbert's edition ori- 





has half admitted that Bishop Porteus may have 
assisted; and I find in the Catalogue of the late 
George Daniel, Esq., 2 volume of them (lot 1141, 
sold for 9s.) said to be early, if not first editions, 
“from the pens of the Rev. Mr. Cecil—Hannah 
More.” I think there can be little doubt that a 
very large proportion of the Cheap Repository 
Tracts were written by Hannah More. All but 
three of those enumerated in “ N. & Q.” from her 
collected works, appeared first in Marshall’s edi- 
tion ; and as some of them were in several parts, 
they constituted at least thirty tracts of the ori- 
ginal issue. 

Proressor Dr Moraan does not clearly state 
his authority for the long quotation, p. 241-2. 
It is true that William Chip was not, as is there 
stated, a Cheap Repository Tract; and I agree 
with the Professor, there is no proof that the 
sisters of Hannah More were concerned in the 
authorship ; but, from the words, “ two millions” 
to the end, this quotation is copied from the ad- 
vertisement prefixed to both the first and second 
volumes of Gilbert’s edition in 1816. The volume 
for Sunday Reading has a different advertise- 
ment. 

The same advertisements also state that ‘“ these 
tracts were first published and sold in monthly 
numbers, under the patronage of a large and very 
respectable body of subscribers, and they are now 
collected into volumes.” 

The words I have just underscored bring us to 
the consideration of the “ subscription plan ” men- 
tioned by Proressor De Morean. My investi- 
gations corroborate his views—that there was first 
only “an association of subscribers, without any 
definite name”; and that, “the prospectus or 
‘plan’ was not issued until a considerable num- 
ber of tracts had been published.” I think, how- 


ever, there is an error in stating that “ the works 
which had been actually published, when the 
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subscription plan was circulated, are described in | 


the plan”; and, in proving such error, I shall do 
something toward fixing the date of the subscrip- 
tion plan. I could not have done this had not 
the Proressor helped me witha List of the Tracts 
described in the plan. 

The error in question is mcrely one of omission 
as to tracts actually published. We cannot sup- 
ry the list to contain, as published, tracts that 
had then no existence. When the subscription 
plan was circulated, The Execution of Me Lean, 
the Gentleman Highwayman; The Book of Mar- 
tyrs, Bishop Ridley, §c.; and The Cockfighter, a 
True Story versified by Cowper, must have been 
published. But the printed lists of the series for 
1795 and 1796, collected and taken from the backs 


of the tracts themselves, prove that none of the | 


three had been published down to the end of 1796. 
The subscription plan was therefore not circulated 
until after that time. “R. White, Piccadilly,” is 
among the names where subscriptions would be 
received ; and, as I have shown that early in 1797 
that name and address ceased to be printed on 
the title-pages of the tracts, I think we may fix 
the probable date of the subscription plan at the 
beginning of 1797. This countenances the idea 
that the plan was an effort to replenish the de- 


clining funds of private benevolence ; and was the | 


first symptom of decay, which terminated the 
existence of the “ Cheap Repository.” 

In 1795 there were forty-three tracts published, 
and in 1796 there were thirty-six. Making the 
same allowance for several parts under one title, 
the subscription plan contains only twenty-nine 
tracts; and, therefore, not all that were then ac- 
tually published. 

I must conclude this long article by gathering 
up a few fragments. Some of the tracts pub- 
lished originally as “Sunday Reading,” are ex- 
cluded from the Sunday volume in Gilbert's 
edition, but are inserted in the other volumes. 
The volumes of the same edition were published, 
plainly bound, at 5s. each. 

The Cheap Repository Tracts were illustrated 
with woodcuts by Jobn Bewick and James Lee; 
the greater part by the latter, whose name is 
always on his work. In Marshall's edition every 
tract and part had its woodcut, and some two or 
three. 
woodcuts of the same tracts changed; and, in 
those which comprised several parts, the titles and 
woodcuts, after the first, are cancelled, so that 
the parts follow only as different chapters of one 
story or tract. In rd 


| over the paper. 


In Evans's edition I find some of the | 


ilbert’s edition there is only | 


a title-page to each volume, and the woodcuts are | 


so diminished that a considerable portion >f the 
tracts have none. W. Les. 


ORIGIN OF PENS. 
(3 S. vi. 110, 138, 193.) 

Wirratr appears to think that the reed-pen 
was unknown to writers of the Old Testament, 
but the contrary is the opinion of Schleusner, 
Jahn, and Gesenius. It is certain there were 
books, rolls, ink, books with leaves,* and pen- 
knives (Jeremiah xxxvi. 2, 18, 23); and this is 
not inconsistent with there being pens of iron, or 
diamond-tipt also, but the circumstance that the 
iron pen is mentioned (Job xix. 2,4; Jeremiah 
xvii. 1), leads to the inference that there were 
pens of other material. The Hebrew DY is from 
the same Shemitic root, I conceive, as the Arabic 


mF 
- -? 


“ingressus seu demersus fuit in rem,” in re- 
ference to its being dipt into the ink. This word 
is used where swift writing is wanted, Psalm xlv. 
1, where the Syriac renders it = 719), a reed, 
It is found only in Job xix. 24, Psalm xlv. 1, Jer. 
viii. 8, and xvii. 1. ‘There is but another word 
for pen 07M (cheret), which only occurs in Exod. 
xxxii. 4, and Isaiah viii. 1, in the first of which 

assages it means a chisel, and in the last, accord- 
ing to Dathe, scriptura [vulgari], that is, not in 
hieroglyphics. From Lane's Modern Egyptians 
(i. 288, and plate) it appears that the reed pen is 
called in Arabic halam,+ which I find also in the 
Arabie version of Psalm xlv. 1, and Jeremiah 
xvii. 1, as the translation of DY. 

The pointed style might make Old Hebrew, 
Pheenician, Greek, and Latin characters easily, 
but not the later Hebrew, the Samaritan, Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, or Egyptian; these latter re- 
quired an instrument capable of making alter- 
nately thick and thin strokes, which can only be 
accomplished readily by a split pen, or pencil 
brush; the latter is used by the Chinese, it is like 
a camel-hair pencil of great length of hair, with a 
small wood handle, and is held perpendicularly 
I have seen it used most dexter- 
ously, the characters being formed with great 
rapidity in perpendicular columns. The Jews 
have very minute Talmudic directions as to the 
use of the pen, whether reed or quill, and as t 
making ink; and they probably derived the use 
of the goose-quill from the Egyptians, whose m- 
scriptions on the mummy bandages evince that 
their so-called Chaldee character was derived 
from Egypt, as were also from the same source, 
the arithmetical numerals now in use throughout 
Europe and great part of Asia and America 
(“N. & Q.,” 2 S. v. 355). 

“The strokes on the papyrus,” says the author of 
‘Egyptian Antiquities’ (L. E. K., ii. 268), “are pretty 
nearly such as we should make with a common pes, = 





* The leaves may be columns of writing (Simon). The 
Hebrew root of leares is door. - 
+ KdAauos, calamus, See Schleusner, N. 7. p. 1107 
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we may see by comparing a specimen of Egyptian writing 
in the Museum (one of Mr. Grey’s papyri) with the copy 
ef the enchorial text in the same frame, made by Dr. 








Strangers travelling in this Province, who may have 
Negro or Indian Slaves, not exceeding two in number for 
one person to attend them.” 





Young. They used probably a reed or goose-quill, and of | . = 
the latter there could not be any scarcity in a country | _— if no yan — ent one ot = title te 
where the goose was so common an article of food. | Such runaways tl ey are to ye sold, an 1e pro 
f dotien senting a | °°@ds to be paid into the provincial treasury. 
Then follows a on sill eg 0 eon eagre ~- ; | The act, therefore, was not intended as a gene- 
man writing with @ ah ap — “ op cut | ral prohibition of slavery, for the regulation of 
off, and the longer feathers cu square, as Dy some | which, indeed, there were from time to time vari- 
of our old-fashioned mercantile clerks. If the | ous provincial enactments 
Egyptians used the goose-quill, then Horapollo | Dixon and Battle, quoted by Sr. T., not hav- 
is Inaccurate Mm Saying, oxolvw yap ypapoval, kai ovk | +14 road the text, were misled by the title of the 
Se Ss A | ing re: 2 te 2 s j 
Diy 10% “they ond | = —— — act ; or perhaps confused it with an act of 1705 
else. : I cannot and, im Phin Ma mm, SF | te prevent the importation of Jndian slaves, not 
Rosellini or Wilkinson, anyt a) 5 3 “egyptian repealed in council; which provides that all such 
——— for pens. ooo DSEo | leven, except those and their children who had 
sacumee :S -ee | been menial servants in the family of the impor- 
ter for the space of one year before, should be 
SLAVERY PROHIBITED IN PENNSYLVANIA. forfeited to the government, and “ be either set at 
| liberty, or otherwise disposed of as the governor 
(3" S. v. 480.) sada > ne 5 
, : | and council shall see cause.” This act also refers 
The act to which your correspondent Sr. T. | in the preamble to the “umbrage for suspicion 
refers may be found printed in Bradford's Laws | and dissatisfaction” that such importations had 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, edition of 1714, | given to the Indians of the province. It ends 
p. 165. Both your correspondent and the autho- | likewise with the proviso “that no such Indian 
rities he cites have mistaken its purport. T he Slave as Deserting his Master's Service elsewhere 
substance of the statute may be thus briefly | (that shall fly into this Province)” shall be held 
stated. After reciting that — | to be within the act. X. 
“Whereas divers Plots and Insurrections have fre- | Philadelphia. 
quently happened not only in the Islands, but on the 
Main Land of America, by Negroes, which have been 


carried on so far that several of the Inhabitants have been | . 
thereby barbarously Murthered, an Instance whereof we | SYMBOLIZATION OF COLOURS IN HERALDRY. 


have lately had in our Neighbouring Colony of New | rd 3 OF 
York: And whereas the Importation of Indian Slaves | (3" 8. vi. 251.) 


hath given to our Neighbouring Indians in this Province Proressor Dr Morea has forestalled a query 
some umbrage of Suspicion and Dissatisfaction,” &c. — which I have long contemplated sending to 


the act provides that upon the importation of any ON. & Q” The exact date at which lines began 
negro or Indian into the province, there shall be | to be used to distinguish colours on a shield seems 
paid by the importer, &e., the sum of 20/. per involved in some obscurity. Mr. Planché, in his 
head for every negro or Indian so imported. All Pursuivant of Arms, thus describes its origin : — 

negroes and Indians so imported are to be regu- | “This useful mode of indicating colour is said to have 
larly entered ; and in default thereof, or for non- | been the invention of an Italian, Father Silvestre de 
payment of the duty, an officer appointed by the | Petra Sancta; and the earliest instance of its application 
act is to search for, seize, and sell them at public | England, the engraving of the death-warrant of 
vendue, the nennede of ailate be ach @ Os eee Charles L, to which the seals of the subscribing parties 

See P yeaaiiens pa pro- | are represented attached.”—P. 20. 

vincial treasurer. After some technical clauses for | 
the working of the act, and for the protection of | 
persons acting under it in making seizures and | 
sales, there follows a proviso — 


He then gives an example of the method of 
indicating tinctures by lines from Sir Edward 
Bysshe’s edition of Upton, date 1654. 

“That nothing in this Act contained shall be con- | Montague, in his Guide to the Study of Heraldry, 
strued to impower the Officer to exact the Duty of 20/. | S@YS that Pere Sylvester wrote in 1638. It cer- 
per head for any Negro or Indian belonging to any of | tainly did not become a common practice with us 
the Inhabitants of this Province, that now are, or at any | till long after this date. The oldest book on 
an Sr ee be cats ot On cence Cael Bib heraldry in my possession which uses this method 
nor to seize or sell any Runaway Negro or Indian hat ap. is Waterhous's Discourse and Defence of Arms 
Prehended, but that the right Owners, making proof and Armory, published in 1660. (See the frontis- 
thereof, may be admitted to carry the same out of this | Piece to that work.) It is not used in Matt. 
Province” [within a time limited]; “and the same In- | Carter’s Analysis of Honour and Armoury, 1673, 
saleence shall be used for longer time, not exceeding Six except perhaps on the title-page. We find it, 
Months, at the Officer’s discretion, to all Gentlemen and however, in A Synopsis of Heneur and Arms, 

1682, in all the numerous plates in that book. I 


* Rosellini, pt. ii. t. ii. p. 229, 
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should say that it was not in common use, how- 
ever, till nearly 1700, and even then only the 
better plates in a book were ornamented by this 
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authority on such questions—the Aglaophamus of 
the great Lobeck. In p. 775 of that work, an 
explanation of the words in question is given, 


distinction. See, for example, the folio edition of | which is now, I believe, accepted as certain by all 


Guillim’s Heraldry, published in 1724. 

A few weeks ago I took a rubbing of a shield 
of arms from a brass-plate on a gravestone in 
Raveningham church, Norfolk, which I enclose 
herewith; so that you can, if you please, give it 
to Proressor De Morgan. At first sight I 
thought that the lines were intended to indicate 
the colour of the arms, as they do not appear to 
me to have been cut for the purpose of enamel- 
ling. The date of the inscription below is 1593. 
The arms are those of Castell, impaling Platers of 
Soterly, in Suffolk. Above the shield are the 
crests of both families, which looks somewhat as 
if the brass had been of foreign workmanship, as 
many in this part of England undoubtedly are. 
Unfortunately the tinctures on the shield do not 


correspond exactly with those belonging to the | 


arms of these families. The arms of Castell are, 
argent, three castles gules. In the rubbing the 
field is azure. ‘Those of Platers are, Bendy, wavy 
of six, argent and azure. The rubbing makes 
them azure and or. These differences of tinc- 


ture were, however, not uncommon to members of 


| the London Library. 


the same family in days gone by; and I am not | 


quite satisfied that these lines are not meant to 
indicate the tinctures. I know that your corre- 
spondent will pooh pooh the idea. 
they are, this would be an instance of this practice 
of showing colours before the time of Pére Silves- 
ter ; for, though he may have been the first per- 
son to introduce them into general use, it does 
not follow that they might not, to some extent at 
least, have been used before. 
Grores W. Marsnatt. 


The conventional shadings by which colours are 
denoted were introduced by Silvester Petrasancta, 
De Symbolis Heroicis, lib. vii. 313, Antverpix, 
1634, He says :— 

“Schema oculis subjicio. Pars punctim incisa, colorem 
aureum seu croceum ; pars scalpro intacta, colorem argen- 
teum seu album; pars que exaratur lineolis erectis, 
rubeum ; pars qu finditur lineolis transversis, cyaneum ; 
pars qu lineolis obliquis seu pronis asperatur, prasinum ; 
et que multis lineolis quasi clathris inumbratur, atrum 
seu nigrum representat.” 

He gives no further reason for assigning the 
several shadings to the different colours. 

Jon J. B. Worxarp. 


story is only traditional.” 


If, indeed, | 





Konx Ompax (3 S. vi. 263.) —I observe in | 


your last Number an explanation of the so-called 
mystic words Kdyg “Ourat. Your correspondent 
refers to several learned writers; but I see, with 


those continental critics who have made the mys- 
tical religions of Greece their study. An expla- 
nation which I venture to hope will commend 
itself to your very learned correspondent, and to 
such of your readers as may feel an interest in a 
curious subject, which, until Lobeck undertook 
its explanation, had been darkened by every at- 
tempt made to elucidate it. 

I will not ask for room in your columns for 
the passage of the Aglaophamus to which I have 
referred, nor will I attempt to give an abstract of 
an argument which in the original is enlivened by 
a more than usual share of its author's wit and 
sarcasm. 

The Aglaophamus, which ought to be in every 
scholar’s library, may be found in that of the 
Club from which I write ; and, doubtless, also in 
W. H. Tuompson. 

The Athenzum. 

Swarts (3° S. vi. 268.) — This story has been 
floating about for many years; the only tangible 
authority for it that I can think of at present is 
Sir W. Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, chap. xlvii. 
Scott, with his usual wisdom, observes, “ this 
For my own part I 
must say that it is as untrue as absurd. A snail 
under the influence of salt immediately melts 
away like a piece of ice before a hot fire; this 
may readily be proved, though the experiment is 
a very cruel one. The phrase “ salted down” 
as applied to snails is literally correct, they would 
certainly be salted down to nothing. The story, 
however, leaving out the salt, may be quite true. 
Snails are well known to be good wholesome food, 
and as, in this country, they are hybernating ani- 
mals, they would naturally keep well throughout 
a winter, and even longer. Altogether, this a 
curious example of a'story that we may believe 
by slightly altering the old adage thus—sine grano 
salis. Wiuiram Pinkesrtox. 


I am not aware of any tale on this subject hav- 
ing at any time appeared in the newspapers, but 
in your publication (2° S. v. 81) there isa well- 
authenticated narrative, which is worthy of perusal. 
It is headed “ Fletcher of Saltoun, and the East 
Lothian Witch.” G. 


Parstinc ny Tuomas Rostxson (3" 8. vb 
267.)—The painting inquired for by Ansa 1s 2 
the Harbour Office of Belfast, in the Board Room 
of the Harbour Commissioners, to whom it was 
generously presented, a few years ago, by Dr. 
Romney Robinson of Armagh, son of the artist. 
Thomas Robinson, whose style in art somewhat 
resembled that of Opie, painted many pictures It 


surprise, that he omits to refer to the classical | the North of Ireland; but was not so suce 
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as the merit of his works demanded. By tasteful, 
sometimes rather fanciful dress, and other acces- 
sories, he successfully endeavoured to make his 
portraits pictures; much superior to the simper- 
ing doll-like ladies and gentlemen we are now 
accustomed to meet with on canvass. I have the 
very great pleasure of possessing a valuable speci- 
men of Robinson's art: a portrait of my mother, 
painted at Belfast some sixty years ago. 

Robinson painted a picture of the collision 
which took place between the king’s troops and 
the rebellious peasantry, on the 13th June, 1798 ; 
and which is still rather magniloquently termed, 
in the North of Ireland, the “ Battle of Ballinah- 
inch.” I am anxious, for a literary purpose, to 
know where that picture is now; and would be 
obliged to ABuBa, or any one who could give me 
the required information. 

There is a quarto size whole-length engraving, 
representing the present Romney Robinson, when 
a youth, offering flowers at the tomb of Romney 
the painter, after whom he was named. It was 
engraved by Cooper, from a painting by Robinson. 
Where is the original picture ? 

WituraM Pinkerton. 


Breecn Loapers (3° §S. vi. 108, 217.)\—The 
oldest specimen I have seen was at a little village 
on the south coast of the Isle of Wight, and is 
traditionally said to /have been fished up near 
where a Spanish ship was wrecked in Elizabeth's 
reign. It was a small cannon, probably one of 
those called patteraroes. The bore went equally 
through ; at the end was a strong square-loop ; 
the charge apparently was put in at the breech, 
and was covered by a flat iron plate. This was 
secured in its place by two wedges driven in con- 
trary directions through the loop. When dis- 
charged the wedges appear to have been knocked 
out, the plate removed, and the operation repeated. 


A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Barrisu Pearts (2 S. passim.)—By an ordon- 
nance of John, King of France, given at St. Quen 
in August, 1355, which confirmed the old statutes 
and privileges of goldsmiths and jewellers, it was 
expressly forbidden to set together Scotch pearls 
and Eastern pearls, except in ecclesiastical jewel- 
lery : — 

“ Lorfévre ne pouvait pas davantage monter ensemble 
des perles @’E’cosse et des perles d’Orient, excepté dans 
les grands joyaux d’E’glise.”—Histoire de I Orfévrerie- 
Joaillerie, p. 46, Paris, 1850. 

: Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


D’Asricucourt Famity (3" S. vi. 168.) — H. 
C. may be interested to know that the fifth ab- 
bess of the English Benedictine Dames of Pon- 


toise was Dame Elizabeth Dabridgecourt daugh- | 


ter to Sir Thomas Dabridgecourt, and of Anne, 
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daughter to (Zanchob?) Saunders, of Sutton 
Court, Esy. She died Aug. 17, 1715, having 
been abbess twenty years, professed filty-five, and 
aged seventy-one. M. P. 
Eneusn County Newsparers (8™ S. v. 115, 
515.)—Observing that your correspondent W. D. 
states that there is a collection of old count 
newspapers in the possession of Mr. Wm. Howell, 
Deacon’s Coffee House, 3, Walbrook, London, I 
should feel greatly obliged if W. D., or any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” who may have had occasion to con- 
sult Mr. Howell’s collection, can inform me the 
dates his series commences, for what counties, and 
the fee for inspection. Also, if he has complete 
sets of the London newspapers. I should also be 
glad to know if the newspapers from every county 


are now preserved in the British Museum. 
W. J. 
“ Tue Youne Grey Heap” (3™ S. vi. 230.)— 
This very touching poem was written by Caroline 
Southey, and appeared in a volume entitled 
Robin Hood, with other fragments and poems, by 
R. S. and C. 8. Published by Blackwood, 1847. 
M. C. Lu. 


Hymnoroey (3 §,. vi. 228.) — Hymn 36, in 
Hymus Ancient and Modern — 
“O come, O come, Emmanuel,”— 
is a translation from the ancient Latin hymn, 
commencing — 
* Veni, veni, Emmanuel! ” 
See Daniel's Thesaurus Hymnologicus, vol. ii. 
Hymn 46 — 
“ Of the Father’s Love begotten,”"— 
the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, and 9th stanzas are a 
translation from the hymn beginning — 
“ Corde natus ex parentis ante mundi exordium,”— 
by Aurelius Prudentius. G. W. N. 
“ Jesus lives! no longer now.” 
In the New Congregational Hymn Book, this is 
attributed to C. F. Gellert. 
Jos J. B. Worxkarp. 
“ Tue Lucky nave wuoie Days” (3" S. iii. 
48.)—The lines referred to by your correspondent, 
when correctly quoted, will read as below, and 
are by Dryden: — 
“ The lucky have whole days, which still they choose ; 
The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 
H. Fisuwick. 
Buck Wuattey, M.P. (3" S. ii. 314; v. 155.) 
The eccentric “ Buck Whalley” (Whaley), or 


| “Jerusalem Whaley ”—a name by which, after per- 


forming his celebrated journey on foot to Jerusalem, 
he became known—lies buried in the churchyard 
of Knutsford, Cheshire; and on a plain stone 
covering his grave there is the inscription — 
“Underneath is interred the body of Thomas Whaley, 
Esquire, of the City of Dublin, who died November 2nd, 


1800. Aged 34 years.” 
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By this the year of birth would be 1766. With | 
Knutsford Whaley was in no way connected, but 
“had come,” says the historian of the locality, | 
“jin almost an expiring state to the George Inn, | 
and there soon after died.” ‘That he should here | 
have found his last sojourning place may be ex- | 
plained by the fact of its being one of the resting 
stages on the main coach road between London 
and Dublin. The place in the Irish Parliament 
represented by Whaley will, I think, be found re- | 
ferred to in Correspondence of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, published in 1859. J. Sr. 
Knutsford. 


[ Mr. C. Ross, the editor of the Cornwallis Correspon- 
dence, (iii. 182), has furnished the following particulars 
of this eccentric gentleman: —“ Thomas Whaley, of 
Chapel Whaley (brother to the Countess of Clare), born 
1766, died Nov. 2, 1800, married June, 1800, Mary Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Nicholas, first Baron Cloncurry. He 
was elected for Newcastle, 1785, before he was of age, 
which was not unusual in Ireland, and sat for it to 1790, 
and for Enniscorthy from 1797 to June 1800. He ac- 
quired the sobriquet of ‘Jerusalem Whaley’ in conse- 
quence of a bet, said to have been of 20,0002, that he 
would walk (except where a sea-passage was unavoid- 
able) to Jerusalem and back within twelve months. He 
started Sept. 22, 1788, and returned June 1, 1789. The 
lawless behaviour of the yeomanry corps which he com- 
manded obtained for him another and less agreeable 
appellation, ‘ Burn-chapel Whaley.’ His residence in 
Stephen’s Green was in 1855 converted into a nunnery. 
Sir J. Barrington states that 40001 was paid to Mr. 
Whaley by Mr. Gould, M.P., for Kilbeggan.”—Ep. ] 


Tue Sten or tue “ Stewroner” (2" S. x. 35.) 
Mr. Noake, in his Rambler in Worcestershire, 
suggests that the peculiar tavern sign, the “Stew- 
poney,” near Stourbridge, is derived from Stour- 
ponte, situated as it is close to a bridge over a 
river of thatname. A tributary stream that joins 
the Stour at that place, called the Smethstow, is 
supposed to be a corruption of Semi Stour. 

Among the numerous places that derive their 
name from bridges, is there any other instance of 
the corruption of pons or pont into poney, or such 
a similar sound? The compounds of Stour, a 
name common to many rivers in England, seldom 
dispossess themselves of the final r. 

Tuomas E. Winnrnxcron. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Por’s Porm or “Tar Raven” (3" S. vi. 
223.)—The persons who wish to convince us that 
this poem is a translation from the Persian, would 
do well to produce the Persian original. Until 
they accede to this request we shall believe, not- 
withstanding all their assertions, that they are 
stating their own fancies, or else downright un- 
truths. When they produce the verses of the 
oriental MS., let the MS. be examined by com- 
petent persons, so that we may be sure it is older 
than the first publication of “The Raven.” Here 
we may fairly leave the matter for the present. 
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The poem is so intensely Western in_ its 
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rhythm, its imagery, and its spirit—and agrees so 
thoroughly with the style, both in thought and 
diction, of Edgar Allan Poe’s tales and other 
verses—that nothing but such positive proof as 
the above will be suflicient to make us rob him of 
the honour of its conception and authorship, 
Hunert Bower, 


Rev. Tuomas Reynotps, M.A. (3" S. yi, 
111.)—The exact date of his death is December 
24, 1829. See Gentleman's Magazine for April, 
1830, p. 373. ‘Adds. 

Dublin. 


Ropg, or Rar (3 §S. vi. 199, 275.) —In the 
Bible, 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, this word is to be found 
in the sense of a hostile incursion, spelt simply 
road: “Whither have ye made a road to-day? 
Against the south of Judah,” &e. = Lyrrettox. 


“Tr” usEep possEssIVELY For “ Its” (2"4 §. iv. 
319; viii. 477.) — 

“The thumbe of a man newly dead and quartered, to 
depart from the hand, as it were, sponte sua, of it owne 
accord.” — Life and Death of Edm. Genings, 4to, St. 


Omer’s, 1634, p. 93. 
W. D. Macrar. 


. 


Tennyson's “Enocn Arpen”: Bicamy axp 
Desertion (3" S. vi. 258.) — Mr. Baxter must 
permit me to take exception to his expression, 
that a second marriage ceremony, such as Annie 
Arden is described as having entered into, would 
be “a farce.” As being unconsciously an act of 
bigamy, it would be certainly anullity ; but surely 
it is not proper to describe a solemn contract of 
marriage, entered into on both sides in perfect 
innocence and good faith, even though an illegal 
one, as “a farce.” To my notion, it has very 
much more of the elements of a tragedy. 

Jon J. B. Workan. 


Brronrana (3" S, vi. 245.)—Is the last line of 
the “ Epitaph on a Beautiful Boy,” the original 
of the inscription now and then met with on re- 
cent tombstones — 


“ She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven ? 


Jon J. B. Worxarp. 


Frexp (3 §. vi. 249.)— We must go deeper 
into antiquity than Anglo-Saxon to arrive at the 
origin of this word. In the Gothic of Ulfilas 's 
found the verb faldan (=zusammenlegen) to fold ; 
here we see the connexion of sheep-fold with 
field, to which the notion of enclosure is essential : 
so a close where cattle, vegetables, parsons, 0f 
something else are inclosed. - ' 

The legal term fee has a different origin, for it 
means “ a conditional stipend or reward.” (Black 
stone, ii. 45.) Here the notion of “ an equivalent 
in exchange” in Political Economy, is conveyed; 


and we know that cattle were the earliest kinds 
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of money. Fee, therefore, is found to be from 
the Gothic fahan, to take or catch. (Luke v. 9; 
xx. 20.) This word is of kindred origin with the 
Sanscrit pac, to bind, to hold ; hence the Greek 
mdyo, myyvio, mayn, HES, K-T.A., Latin pago, pango, 
pactio, pactus, &c., the English pack, the Lithua- 
nian paszau, the Russian pazu, the German fahe, | 


fange, fechten, packen, fehde, &c.; and from the 


Sanserit, belonging to the same root, pacus, a 
beast, Greek rai, Latin pecus, German vieh, the 
last pronounced exactly as our fee. 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Viep (3 §. vi. 251.)—In both the passages 
quoted from Lord Bacon, I take it that “ vied 3 
conveys the ordinary idea of competition. Single 
murder is contrasted with vied or accumulated 
murder. The wicked are described as competing 
with one another to do evil. (Or is “vie” here 
merely an equivalent for “ way” ?) 

So Shakspeare, Taming of the Shrew, Act 2:— 


“ She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast.” 
And George Herbert, in his “ Easter” (The 
Temple, 12) :— 
“ Since all music is but three parts vied, 
And multiplied.” 
Jos J. B. Worxarp. 
This term is used in the old game of Gleek for 
to wager the goodness of one hand against another 
(Nares). Gitlord says : — 


“ It was to hazard, to put down a certain sum upon a | oe vee 
| the visitation. 


hand of cards, and to revie was to cover it with a larger 
sum by which the challenged became a challenger, and | 
was to be revied in his turn, with a proportionate increase 
of stake.”—Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 

Petruchio falsely says that Katherine vied kiss | 
on kiss with him, as if it were a wager. (Taming 
of the Shrew, Act Il. Scene 1.) We have re- | 
tained the word out-vie as well as vie, to compete. 
There is some error, I think, in the reference by | 
H. S. B. R., which I have not time to correct. 
I can find no reference to the passage from 
Bacon in the indexes of Ellis and Spedding, but, 
if found, I recommend your correspondent to 
compare it with the corresponding passage in the 
De Augmentis. 1. J. Bucxton. 


Jews in Sparn (3 S. v. 249.)—The Rev. E. 
D. Kirwan, formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
and now rector of Wootton Waver, Warwick- 
shire, published some twelve years since an ac- 
count of the “ Jews in Spain,” chiefly, I believe, 
a translation. J.H.L. 


_ The best history of the Jews in Spain is to be 
found in the ninth book of Basnage. I do not 
know of any secret history. But see Abarbanel, 
Jost, Prescott, and Milman (last edition), and | 
their authorities. T. J. Bucxton. 
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Bucxur’s “ History or Civinisation in Enc- 
Ltanp” (3 §,. vi. 248.)—It is well known that 
premature death prevented the continuance and 
completion of this great work. At the opening 
of the second volume, Buckle states what he had 
effected “inductively and deductively ” in his first 
volume, which was only and in part, preliminary 
to the argument which he had in contemplation. 
We may gather what he intended to unfold in 
respect to English civilisation by considering the 
four points which he conceived that he had es- 
tablished generally (ii. 1.) He speaks of Spain, 
Scotland, Germany and the United States of 
America as forming part of his “ Introduction” 
(ii. 2.) ‘Thus not only is the work itself un- 
written, but even that part of the Introduction 
which relates to Germany and the United States. 
“Magnis tamen excidit ausis!” T. J. Buckxton. 


Puacue Years (3 §. vi. 90, 217.)\—A cor- 
respondent has suggested that it would be useful 
to supply a list of epidemics for insertion in 
“N. & Q.” The following are the years when 
the plague visited Cambridge, collected from 


| Cooper’s Annals * of this town:—1348, 1389, 1485, 


between 1491 and 1495, 1513, 1521, 1524, 1526, 


| 1529, 1532, 1537, 1538, 1545, 1546, 1551, 1556, 
| 1574, 1577, 1579, 1593, 1603, 1605, 1608, 1610, 


1625, 1630, 1631, 1636, 1638, 1641, 1642, 1643, 
1646, 1647, 1665, 1666. 

This is a very large number of years, but in 
nearly all of them the business of the University 
was more or less interrupted in consequence of 
In some years it is called “the 
sweating sickness,” in others, “ the sickness,” or 


| simply * the visitation,” but more generally “ the 
| plague.” 


I have found no record of its appear- 
ance here after the year 1666. The “ peste houses,” 
however, remained up till the year 1703, when 
they were ordered by the Corporation to be taken 


| down. E. V. 
Ramrire (3S. vi. 257.)— The meaning of 


this word is distinctly explained by Goldsmith, in 
his poem of Zhe Traveller: where, alluding to 
the Dutch sea-dykes, he first uses the word, and 
then defines it : — 
“ And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Raise the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to go.” 


‘ 


Greek Epicgram at Oxrorp (3 S. vi. 128, 
236.) —I was afraid that, after eight-and-thirty 
years, the Oxford Epigram of 1826 might have 
been lost and forgotten; and I am very glad to 
find two of your correspondents lending their aid 
to preserve it. It will be seen that Mr. Jackson 


* When will the indefatigable author of this admirable 
work increase its value by adding an Index * 
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supplies the first line, which is wanting in the 
copy of Y. B. N. J. Then come two lines that 
are the same in both. But in the concluding part 
the two copies differ widely from one another, 
and my own recollection (as far as it goes) does 
not agree with either. 

I am quite certain that, in the copy I saw at 
the time, “* Moberly” and “ Cobham” did not ap- 
pear in Roman characters, as Mr. Jackson gives 
them. But on the other hand, I have no recol- 
lection of the periphrasis for “* Cobham” given by 
Y. B. N. J.; and [ remember perfectly well, that 
“ Moberly” was not KpiMovanav ( Mow-barley), but 
“OxAos egos (morning throng). And this, it 1 am 
not mistaken, came at the end of a line: “Qoas 


7 obvou txwv, I do not understand. ® MEveres. 


fAiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Tue Puswisuine Season is rapidly approaching, and 
the announcements from the principal houses show that 
there will be a large addition made to English Literature 
during the next few months. 

Messrs. Longman announce—“*The New Testament,” 
illustrated with engravings on wood from the old masters 
—* Explorations in South-West Africa: from Walvisch 
Bay, on the Western Coast, to Lake Ngami and the Vic- 
toria Falls,” by Thomas Baines—*Tuscan Sculptors, 
their Lives, Works, and Times,” with illustrations, by 
Charles C. Perkins—“ The Life of Robert Stephenson,” 
bv J. C. Jeaffreson and William Pole—“* Memoirs, Miscel- 
lanies, and Letters of the late Lucy Aikin,” edited by P. H. 
Le Breton—* The Conversion of the Roman Empire,” by 
the Rev. Charles Merivale—“ A Course of Lectures on the 
History of Music,” by John Hullah—* Last Winter in 
Rome and other Italian Cities,” by C. R. Weld—* The 
Works of the late Sir B. C. Brodie,” edited by Charles 
Hawkins—*“ Outline Sketches of the High Alps of Dau- 
phiné¢,” by the Rev. T. G. Bonney—* Essays on Religion 
and Literature, by various Writers,” edited by H. E. Man- 
ning. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish—“ Spiri- 
tual Philosophy, founded on the Teaching of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,” by Joseph Henry Green; edited with 
a Biographical Introduction, by John Simon—* History 
of England for Boys,” by the Rev. Charles Kingsley— 
“ The Church of the First Days,” by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
—* The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven: a Series of 
Lectures on St. Luke,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice—* The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament,” by the Rev. 
r. D. Bernard—*“ The Church of England and Common 
Sense; or, a Working Faith for Thoughtful Men,” by 
Harry Jones—“ Brief Notes on the Greek of the New 
Testament, for English Readers,” by the Rev. Francis 
l'rench—* Leonore, and other Poems,” by Lady Chatter- 
ton—“ Ballads of Brittany,” by Tom Taylor—* The 
Poetical Works of John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant, with Memoir and Autobiography ”"—“ The Song 
Book, Words and Tunes,” selected and arranged by John 
Hullah—* A Book of Golden Deeds,” by the author of 
“ The Heir of Redelyfle.” 

Mes«rs. Smith, Elder, & Co. announce: “The Lake 
Country,” by E. Lynn Linton, with one hundred illustra- 
t 1} —* The Cornhill Gallerv,” containing one 
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hundred engravings from drawings on wood (from de- 
signs for the illustration of the Cornhill Magazine)—* The 
Life and Letters of the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson ”— 
“Grimm's Life of Michael Angelo,” translated by F. BE, 
Bunnett—* Letters on England,” by Louis Blanc—# Gg. 
lebrities of London and Paris, being a third series of 
Reminiscences,” by Capt. Gronow—“ Our Tropical Posses. 
sions in Malayan India,” by John Cameron, Esq.—* The 
Law of Life, shown in a Philosophical, Religious, and 
Social Study of the Lord's Prayer,” from the French of 
M. D’Espinassous, by Harriet ik. Wilkinson—* The Eng. 
lishwoman in India.” 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are preparing: “A Life of 
Maria Von Weber,” by Llerr Von Weber—@ The 
Life and Times of Voltaire,” by Francis Espinasse—* fig. 
tory of the Cultivation of Tobacco and Cotton,” by Gol, 
Robert L. De Coin—* The Chasseur d'Afrique, and other 
Tales,” by H. M. Walmslev—* The iendes and their 
Story,” by John W. F. Blandell, M.D.—and “ Through 
Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes,” by Mary Adelaide 
Walker. ; 

Lara's Anctent Scorrisn Seats.—Our readers, who 
know the value and importance of Mr. Laing’s Deserip~ 
tive Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals, will be glad to 

that that gentleman announces a Supplementary 
Volume which will contain the description of 1100 addi- 
tional Seals; with illustrations in wood, lithography, and 
photography. 


Mr. Tuorrr’s valuable Diplomatorium vi Saxonic 
is, we hear, just ready for publication. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct ta 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ed- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Large 4to, Gothic letters, thirty-eight lines to the 
page, double columns, circa 1470. Part or all. 
Kine James's Wonxs, 1616. An imperfect copy will do. 
Sanum Hoa er Ponriroanium. 


Wanted by Rev. J. 


Gesta Romanonum. 
5, Chatham Street East, 


Senmons or Rowent Wane, A.M., either in ito or Svo, and dated be- 
tween 1690 and 1725. 


Wanted by Yr. Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


St. Clement, by J. H. Markland, Feq.; and Mentelin, the Strasbug 
Printer, by J. G. Nichols, Esq., in our next. 

Tar Centeuny Question. Our Correspondents, A Constant Reapes 
and H. M. B., had better consult the paper “ Un Ancient and Moder 
Usage in reckoning" in the Companion to the Almanuck for 1850; and 
a pamphlet entitled Examination of the Century Question, published i= 
the same year. 

A. A. D. for information respecting “ Pancake Bell,” consult om 18 
S. vil. 252; and 2nd 8. v. 291, 505. 

J. Dewcan Crave, M.A. Mr. Grosart shows that Palmer was dead 
he died in \647), when, in 1648, the Paradoxes were printed in Bacow’s 
Kemaines. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 665 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

@** Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q."" may be had of te 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

* is published at noon on Friday, and ts also 
tes ; nts. The Subscription for Stamper Corus 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half 
yearly Lwonx) is lls. td., which may be paid by Post Ofice € 
pawable at the Strand Post Office,in favour of Wuwam G. Saree, a 
W eitixoron Sraeer, Sraann, W.C., to whom all Communications 708 
tur Eorror should be addressed. 


“ Norss & Qvenizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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